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LORD SELBORNE’S CASE , 

T is somewhat difficult for Unionists to approach 
the ‘case of Lord Selborne’ with perfect temper. 
As far as Lord Selborne and his friends, and the House 
of Commons and its time, are concerned, the matter is 
mainly one for laughter. We can quite understand that 
honourable members, being rather tired of milking the he- 
goat with Mr. Asquith’s Caprimulgus, will turn gladly to 
some well-timed tale ofa cock and a bull, which happens 
to be provided by a kindly humorist. We cannot say 
that the tale supplied has been one of the best of its kind 
we ever heard. We have heard many others much more 
amusing. Still, it was a tale of a cock and a bull, and 
if there had been nothing else to consider than the 
disposition of the House of Commons to relax itself with a 
little solemn fooling, the thing might have served the 
turn. We are of opinion, however, that on the 
Unionist side at least it should have been felt that all 
things are not equally proper to be made an excuse for 
horseplay. Messrs. Curzon and St. John Brodrick, 
taking themselves with that seriousness with which we 
are familiar on the part of young and rising statesmen, 
were good enough to explain in Monday’s Times that 
they really do not wish to do any harm to the House of 
Lords. That ancient institution will probably survive 
any error of theirs—and yet as things go nobody who 
professes to be on the Conservative side ought to put 

himself out of the way to make it ridiculous. 

We are told that when the writ for West Edinburgh 
is moved, the serious constitutional question raised by 
Lord Selborne’s claim will be fully debated. It. is 
somewhat difficult to see where the matter for the 
promised debate is to come from. Everything neces- 

sary to be said about the claim has been excellently 
included by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in the word ‘ pre- 
posterous.’ ‘There is, we venture to affirm, no single 
sane human being who seriously believes that a man can 
be the possessor of a peerage of the United Kingdom, 
and also be qualified to hold a seat in the House. How 
little anybody believes anything of the kind is shown by 
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the fact that Lord Wolmer, as he was the other day, 
and those who are now acting with him, have themselves 
brought in a Bill to qualify Peers to do what Lord 
Selborne now makes a show of claiming the right to do 
without the help of any qualifying statute. The attempt 
to draw a distinction between a Peer of Parliament and 
a Peer of the Realm is based on nothing more serious 
than a slip of Sir William Harcourt’s tongue. There is 
no distinction between the two peerages. The attempt 
to establish a confusion between a Peer of the United 
Kingdom and a Scots or Irish Peer, was not creditable 
to the House even on the supposition that it was 
deliberately playing the fool, as an assembly of wise 
men will sometimes do, and that, in proper season, 
wisely. Playful pomposity (which is all the House got 
from Mr. Courtney) and pert pettifogging (which is 
what it got from Mr. Chamberlain)—we hope we may 
use the candour of a friend now and then with our 
friends—are not what are, properly speaking, to be 
called legitimate fooling. It was nothing but foolish- 
ness or pettifogging to quote the case of Lord Palmerston, 
who never qualified himself to be elected as a repre- 
sentative Peer of Ireland, in order to avoid being 
sent for life to the Upper House by his political 
opponents, as supporting Lord Selborne.. Even if Lord’ 
Palmerston had taken the oaths he would still, until 
elected as a representative Peer, have been qualified to 
sit in the House of Commons. Unless he was elected 
a representative Peer he could not sit in the House of 
Lords. No Scots or Irish Peer can sit in the Upper 
House by virtue of his Scots or Irish peerage. - He 
sits as representative of his brother Peers, or if in his 
own right, then because he also holds a peerage of the 
United Kingdom. But all Peers of the United King- 
dom are Peers of Parliament. If they do not choose 
to do their duty their status is none the less the 
same. Lord Selborne, Mr. Curzon, and others have 
in fact been misled by that weakness for a quibble 
which is found in some ingenious, but in many more 
half ingenious minds. Because the issue of the writ 
of summons to a Peer has hitherto been accepted 
by the House of Commons as the most satisfactory 
evidence that one of its members has ceased to be a 
commoner, they have concluded: that it is the issue 
of the writ which constitutes him a Peer of Parlia- 
ment. On the contrary it is the fact that he is 
a Peer of Parliament which justifies him in apply- 
ing for his writ. The: case of a man who merely 
claims a title is, of course, wholly different from Lord 
Selborne’s. His right is undoubted. All he has done 
is to force the House of Commons to find some 
new way of getting technical proof that he had suc- 
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ceeded to his father’s title. It is perhaps a pity, as Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach said, that the writ was not moved for 
at once, and the burden of proof that it ought not to 
issue thrown on Lord Selborne. The House has pre- 
ferred a more dilatory course, and considering to what 
trifling purpose its time is being employed it is perhaps 
not seriously wrong. 

At the end of it all, a suspicion must surely begin to 
force itself upon the attention of Lord Selborne and his 
friends, that they have not been doing the best thing 
for their own party. They must all of them be well 
aware of the immense importance of maintaining 
the authority and prestige of the Lords. ‘The 
strength of the Upper House is about to be put 
to the test, and the moment is surely very ill-chosen to 
weaken it. The spectacle of a number of heirs to 
peerages struggling to keep out of the House of Lords 
must to some extent tend to discredit it; and, it is to 
be feared, these youthful politicians, nolentes episcopari, 
run some risk of making themselves ridiculous ; for they 
need stand in no fear lest their elevation should make 
the House of Lords too powerful. 


WALWORTH AND WEST DORSET 


E used to hear a good deal about the ebbing 

tide that was with the Conservatives, and the 
flowing tide that favoured Radicalism. ‘The lamenta- 
tions of the Liberal papers over Walworth and West 
Dorset amount to a practical confession that the stream, 
in whichever direction it may have set in the brave days 
of Mr. Gladstone, is proving too strong for those lub- 
berly watermen whom Lord Rosebery pretends to steer. 
Ve have never been accustomed to set much store by 
the casual election; we studied the figures of Colchester 
and survived, and we do not intend to go mad with 
delight over Walworth. 
to commit the puerile (or senile) error of arguing 
that, because two constituencies—one urban and the 
other agricultural—have declared against the Govern- 


Still less are we disposed 


ment, every Parliamentary division in the king- 
dom will proceed to do likewise. The reduction 


of the Government majority by two on a division is 
valuable, nevertheless, as hastening an end for which 
every Unionist must long. Besides, the polls should, 
through the force of example, place Warwick and 
Leamington beyond a doubt, and remove the slightest 
possibility of a defection in West Edinburgh, should the 
Select Committee decide against Lord Selborne. In the 
latter case the rash proposals of the Master of Elibank 
for the disendowment and disestablishment of his own 
order should, of themselves, go far to alienate the 
cautious Scots intellect. But Leamington does not 
seem to be quite as certain as it should be, and we 
trust that the malcontent Conservatives will learn 
wisdom from Walworth and West Dorset. 
an excellent candidate in Mr. I 
descence of Mr. 'Tracy 
their tempers. 

Of the two elections decided this week, Walworth has 
undoubtedly attracted the larger share of attention, as 


They have 
Lyttelton, and the recru- 
T urnerelli should act as balm to 


a London suburb must against a division of a West of 


England county. The contest, too, has been exciting, 
even apart from the very unwise appearance in the 
tield of ‘Comrade’ Lansbury. ‘There were the costers 


with their local grievance in the matter of street-stalls, 
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and there were election humours of almost Hogarthian 
pungency. ‘Thus Colonel Reade accused Mr. Bailey of 
being associated as director with certain West-End 
stores, the implication being that he was indifferent to 
the small shopkeepers. A paying device, until there 
arrived a telegram from the Secretary of the said 
“Colonel Reade, 27 Beaufort Gardens, S.W., 
Wife in almost daily.” Happily 
for Walworth’s credit the election, if speeches and 
addresses go for anything, did not turn upon these 
very unimportant issues. Mr. Bailey was by no 
means talk Imperialism and 
Unionism to the intelligent artisan, while Colonel 
Reade flourished the Newcastle programme with a few 
extra alterations of his own design and_ production. 
The result—a majority of over 550—is the more striking, 
because, by no recognised use of language can a division, 
formerly represented by Mr. William Saunders, be called 
a Conservative stronghold. The elections for the County 
Council showed, besides, that Walworth continues 
to be Radical-Progressive when municipal considera- 
tions come into play. On larger questions the con- 
stituency is emphatically Anti-Government, and still 
more emphatically Anti-Socialist. 

In its quiet little way West Dorset has stated its not 
very flattering opinion of the Government as plainly as 
Walworth. Colonel Williams's organisation is described 
by the Z'%mes correspondent as ‘splendid, and the 
thumping majority that he secured should teach candi- 
dates for other country constituencies that they cannot 
afford to neglect the machinery of politics. The lesson 
appears the more timely because several seats were lost 
at the General Election in the West of England 
because the Radicals were organised and the Conserva- 
tives were not. Colonel Williams, thanks to his own 
energy and that of his Committee, has improved even 
on the total recorded for Mr. Farquharson in 1886, and 
altogether surpassed the rather unsatisfactory result of 
the election of 1892. Nor can the supporters of the 
Government derive consolation from the fact that 
his opponent Mr. Homer preferred to be styled agricul- 
tural candidate rather than Radical. He condescended 
to Radical assistance, and seems mainly to have been in- 
fluenced by the idea that professed independence of the 
present Government would suit his purpose best. The 
Dorsetshire labourer, readers of Mr. 
‘Thomas Hardy are aware, does not always take a man 
at his own valuation. Mr. Homer may have promised 
much, but, in the House, he would have ended, much 
as Mr. Arch has ended, in voting with the Government 
in nineteen divisions out of twenty. Now, whatever 
the Conservatives may do for agriculture, it is plain 
that the Government has accomplished, and will accom- 
plish absolutely nothing. Sir William Harcourt gloats 
over low prices, and Mr. Herbert Gardner sends depu- 
tations away empty. West Dorset is their reward, and 
much may it please them. 
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however, as 


JOB-MASTERS IN (COUNTY) COUNCIL 


W" N last we had a word to say about the 

London County Council, a new chapter in the 
history of that body was about to begin, with much 
interesting matter to look forward to. ‘The most im- 


portant questions for development or settlement were 
unification (which covers so much 
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ground and means so much), the gas-and-water question, 
betterment, the Progressive system of corruption by 
public works, the question whether the Deputy-Chair- 
man of the Council should be a paid partisan or not, 
and the question whether the cleansing tide of reaction 
which rose so high at the late elections would subside 
again before it rose higher yet. Of these questions 
four present themselves for observation again this week, 
and we confess ourselves disappointed that there is not 
a fifth. ‘The question of the Deputy-Chairmanship is 
no mere matter of administrative convenience, and it 
will be a pity if a notion gains ground that it can be 
treated as forgotten. The gentleman who holds the 
Deputy-Chairmanship was dismissed by his constituents 
at the last election; in order that he might continue to 
hold it in the réle of the most active, most ingenious, 
and not the most delicate agent of his party, he 
was by his party brought back into the Council as 
alderman. It was felt, however, that the scandal of the 
proceeding would be too great if the salary of his office 
as well as the office itself, were continued to him under 
these very remarkable circumstances. ‘The question 
naturally arose whether it is reasonable that an officer 
of the Council should be paid out of the rates to ‘ work 
the machine’ for one of the two parties in it; and it 
was understood that a committee was to consider whether 
the better way would not be to follow the usual custom, 
appoint in Mr. Dickinson’s place a Town Clerk inde- 
pendent of parties and equally bound to the service of 
both. Till this question was decided Mr. Dickinson 
was to serve without salary; and it seems that he has 
been doing so with undiminished ardour. He was 
lately named amongst other privileged members who go 
about from committee-room to committee-room all day 
long recording in each the vote which is wanted at the 
moment by ‘the party. But it is not fair to Mr. 
Dickinson to keep him in suspense, and the public in 
fear that the perpetration of a job is contemplated. 
Whether the Council should have a Town Clerk, or 
retain a partisan Deputy Chairman with a salary, cannot 
be a difficult matter to decide, and we hope to hear of 
the decision forthwith. Perhaps the committee appointed 
to consider these alternatives has been waiting for a 
hint from the constituencies. If so, it has now got 
what it wanted, with an interpretative comment from 
an eminent Progressive authority. ‘The Walworth 
election, says the Daily Chronicle, ‘is not only bad for 
the Government, it is still more decisively a check for 
the Progressive cause ; for it is impossible and ridiculous 
to ignore an adverse verdict from one of the poorest and 
most democratic districts of the metropolis... Walworth 
warns the wanton Progressives to mend their ways. 

For no reason did we rejoice more heartily at the 
results of the March elections than on this account : 
at last, there was a chance that the Works Committee 
and its ways would be overhauled. This has been done ; 
not very effectually as yet, perhaps, but with the conse- 
quence of revelations which, when they were predicted 
in the more furtive days of the old Council, were said 
to be merely imagined by heartless and scandalous 
reactionaries. Now, however, the suspected excesses of 
expenditure on work done—not occasionally, but as a 
general thing—have been owned to; and it appears 
that these excesses are largely due to the very vices 
which we ‘ reactionaries’ ascribed to the Works Com- 
mittee system. It comes out (we choose the language 
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of a friend of the old Council ; it is no reactionary who 
speaks) that ‘some of the skilled workmen had a 
wholly wrong conception of their relation to the work 
and to the Council. They evidently thought that as 
the Council were their elected representatives, their 
business was to make things easy for the constituents. 
There was to be no effective supervision, and no dis- 
missal. Working for a Progressive Council meant that 
the men were to do pretty much what they chose. 
The Progressive majority was the representative of 
advanced ideas on social matters, and among advanced 
ideas on social matters were included not only short 
hours but short work.’ Thus are the ‘ twenty-three 
bricks an hour’ accounted for by a commentator who, 
though regardful of the facts and sufficiently shocked 
by them, states them with a friendly feeling for a 
Progressive Council. A reactionary would be inclined 
to put the case somewhat differently, and the truth would 
justify him. Instead of saying that ‘some’ of the 
Council’s skilled workmen held these strange views, he 
would say that most of them did so and acted accord- 
ingly. He would also say that the workmen’s conception 
of their relation to the work and the Council was that 
it included something in the nature of a transaction 
for votes ; and that though the Council have been made 
aware of this feeling by the conduct of the men, 
insufficient measures were taken to convince them of its 
immorality. In fact, the Council could not complain 
of it much; for their very lives, as Progressives, they 
dare not go so far as to insist on the good day’s work 
for the good day’s pay ; and that is exactly the situation 
which we always told them they were in, receiving no 
thanks for our pains. However, they know it now, 
because it has all come out in public; and that being 
the case, the time has arrived, perhaps, when our 
Progressive Councillors will accept as consolation what 
they have hitherto rejected as an invention and a 
reproach. We mean, the assurance that the Works 
Committee’s system could not be expected to come 
out right. By no means new, it has never been at- 
tempted without breeding at a terrible rate the vices 
which, as they see now, it would have been impossible 
to repress, with the best will in the world. The Pro- 
gressives of the Council have raised a very pretty crop 
of these vices, even in their own bosoms; the growth 
has been detected ; and we hope they will believe now 
that they are not the first to commit the error, and to 
suffer for it in their consciences. It always happens 
when anything of the nature of municipal workshops is 
attempted by Friends of the People; so that though 
the Progressives cannot escape the reproach of deafness 
to the voice of common sense and deafness to the teach- 
ing of experience, no longer need they fancy themselves 
the originators of such grievous and well-proved 
error. 

Were it not known that in many cases of wrong-doing 
there is an interval between conviction and repentance, 
we should expect that this exposure of the Council's 
labour-policy, and its results would have a considerable 
effect on the prospects of the unification scheme. For 
one of the greatest charms of that scheme in the eyes of 
the Progressives was, that it would enable them to carry 
out this same labour policy to almost any extent. 
Beginning with masons and bricklayers and painters, 
they had already got in imagination to dock-labourers 
and pawnbrokers’ assistants when they received that 
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which had 
only to have gone as much in their favour as they went 
the other way, and it is doubtful whether t the Pro- 
gressives W ould have stopped this side of hairdressing. 
Unification, however, was seen from the first to be abso- 
lutely necessary if the Council’s Labour Bureau was to 
extend its operations to that length; and though the 
Progressives will not’ actually avow it, that was one of 
their chief motives for contriving the unification of 
London. Now they know—and what is better they 
know that all London knows—how corrupt and corrupt- 
ing is their Labour Policy even when practised on the 
smaller and more manageable scale ; and since no more 
can be done with it, unification naturally loses much of 
its attraction. May we expect, therefore, that as the 
discussion proceeds (it will not end this year, unless of 
exhaustion) good sense will gain upon the other thing 
in this great matter also? A debate on the subject was 
begun at Tuesday’s Council meeting, but it did not go 
far enough to throw any light on that point. The dis- 
cussion is to be resumed next week, when we hope to 
chronicle a distinct change for the better in the views 
(so to speak) of the Progressive party. This week it is 
our pleasure to record a remarkable return toward 
reason on the question of betterment ; which is no 
longer contended for in its original proportions of 
injustice and absurdity. 


COUNTER-REVOLUTIONS 
W* do not altogether share the vulgar attitude 


obtaining here or in Germany with repect to 
the rejection of the Anti- revolutionary Bill. That 
rejection was quite as clearly foreseen by the German 
Government as by any of the irresponsible scribes now 
rubbing their hands over the confirmation of their 
prognostication. And unless the chosen statesmen of 
the German Empire are the most childishly elementary 
students of statecraft, it is difficult to reconcile the 
verification of their forecast with the discouragement of 
irreparable defeat. Sympathisers with revolution are 
congratulating themselves upon the defeat of an 
attempt to check revolution and upon the lost 
prestige of the baffled counter-revolutionary Kaiser 
and Ministry. Herr von Koller had sought to reduce 
the Reichstag to its proper Parliamentary position of a 
registry for the rescripts of the Sovereign. And the 
insubordinate answer of the Reichstag means _ his 
humiliation if not his relegation to private life! 
Nothing of the sort : even should State necessity involve 
the sacrifice of Herr von Koller as Jonah to the waves 
of democracy, his spirit must still remain uncrushed and 
in harmony with the spirit of his master and colleagues. 
The fact is, the German Government was riding for 
a fall—for the fall of its enemies, of the apostles 
of lawlessness and the ministers of disorder. It 
was necessary to the complete discredit of these 
that they should be pilloried as in opposition to a 
new bulwark of society, and even as intolerant of 
measures essential to Imperial taxation and administra- 
tion. By rejecting the Bill for the reform of the 
tobacco tax, the disloyal have shown themselves no 
match for the Government tactics, which it is now the 
fashion to deride. Their zeal for mischief has been 


made patent by their progress from the stronghold of 
anti-coercion to the outposts of anti-taxation; and 
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many a burgher who still hesitated between his loyalty 
to his Sovereign and his abstract philosophical theories 
of liberty will have had his mind made up for him by 
such evidence of unreasonableness on the part of the 
Opposition. 

That this instant is not far distant must now be 
patent to every observant observer. And we have 
every confidence in the sterling sobriety and good sense 
for which the German people are justly renowned. If we 
find any cause for any anxiety, it is lest the Imperial 
Government should swerve one hair’s breadth from the 
firmness and vigour with which they have hitherto 
maintained their course. ‘They have a noble cause, the 
cause of religion, morality and order, and they will not 
be true to themselves or their trust if they abandon 
in the slightest degree the impregnable position which 
they have taken up. Mistakes have been made, 
must reluctantly be conceded. And in the forefront 
of these must be set down His Majesty’s heated 
championship of Prince Bismarck, save only in so far as 
that championship tended to rebuke a_ recalcitrant 
Reichstag. ‘The value of the discharged Chancellor's 
support, which it was sought to buy, and the limits of 
his gratitude for the favours prematurely showered 
upon him are exemplified by his actual attitude. 
Instead of using his undoubted influence in support of 
law and order, of whose traditions he incessantly claimed 
to be the principal depositary, he has set himself, by 
masterly inactivity, to embarrass and discourage the 
execution of a policy he should profess. Nay, further, 
in the course of a tirade advocating government by Haus- 
frau in a land where the Haus-frau scarcely commands the 
respect due to a menial, he has frankly avowed 
what he had previously but disingenuously implied ; his 
unsympathy for the counter-revolution. This, though 
masked by professions of hostility to revolution and a 
specious pretence that the passage of the Bill might 
prove ‘a pillow of rest* to discourage Government from 
normal governing, may be welcomed as at length a 
decisive answer to the now imperative question, ‘ Who 
is on my side, who?” For the future His Majesty will 
know well upon whom not to rely and may rejoice in 
the substitution of open discouragement for half-hearted 
support. Minor mistakes have also been made in 
Parliamentary tactics even from the point of view of 
riding for a fall. Notably in those tactics which 
brought about the divergence, on almost parallel lines, 
of distinct but equally loyal partisans of the Counter- 
revolution. 

The situation has, however, been one of unusual 
delicacy, and there would be consolation found in the 
comparative insignificance of the blunders, even if there 
were not ample encouragement and satisfaction to be 
derived from the general outlook. The Anti-Revolu- 
tionary Bill is dead ; then long live the Anti-Revolu- 
tionary Bill! ‘The Kaiser is not one to acquiesce in a 
defeat, which he apparently induced for the discom- 
fiture of hisenemies. He may decide upon a dissolution, 
or upon a re-introduction of the discarded measures, or 
upon a serious state-stroke ; in any 
character to be relied upon for victory in the long run. In 
Germany at least defeat in the Chamber does not of itself 
spell resignation for a Ministry, for the ultima ratio of its 
longevity is the confidence of the Sovereign and not the 
whims of an ephemeral assembly. It must be as 
obvious to His Majesty as it is to the meanest of his 
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opponents that the Imperial authority would seriously 
suffer from the tame acceptance of defeat, and there- 
fore action of some sort may unhesitatingly be looked 
for. Happily, the Opposition is as far as possible 
from homogeneity, and there can be no suggestion of 
a serious conflict between Crown and people. When 
the issue can be placed fairly before the sober German 
people, and an appeal is made to their strongly loyal 
and patriotic instincts, there need be no fear for the 


result. These be but transitory days of anxiety, 
and the eventual triumph of authority is un- 
doubtedly assured from all apparent indications. 


Certain restive persons place themselves in antagonism 
to the Crown without quite realising the consequences 
of their attitude; but when the position at length 
becomes clear, and they realise that the existence of 
their beloved Empire is at stake, they may be counted 
upon to adopt a very different attitude. In the mean- 
while they do not mean their treason seriously, and all 
ebullitions may safely be traced to a safety-valve. 
Given their head, the Germans are to be relied upon 
for the suppression of the infamous, and the cry of * The 
Throne in danger’ will always rally a sufficiency of 
loyal hearts to frustrate all knavish tricks. 


‘A TIMELY WARNING’ 


TINHE ridiculous debate on the Land Tenure Bill 

which took place on Wednesday last deserves some 
attention. The Bill will not pass, was never intended 
to pass, and would terribly shock and discomfit many 
of its supporters if it did pass. The action of the 
Government in taking it up at all was most discredit- 
able, and is only one more proof of their extraordinary 
inability to understand their real position. No votes 
will be bought by the Bill, no credit will be got by it 
and nothing will come of it. In passing it is permissible 
to remark that the action of the Speaker in granting 
the Closure on the Second Reading of an entirely new 
Bill of this description after a four hours’ debate helps 
to create a dangerous precedent. If any private 
member whom the chance of the ballot may have 
tossed to the surface is to be allowed to cram _ his 
nostrum down the throat of the House of Commons on 
any Wednesday, the House will soon become dangerous 
Not 
one member out of fifty had any definite idea as to 
what the Bill proposed; but it is well to note the fact 
that it was in reality an attempt to import into England 
the vicious and discredited system of dual ownership 
and interference with contract which has proved such a 
disaster to Ireland. It is indeed lamentable to reflect 
that just at a time when the Irish Land Acts are 
being exposed, and are proving to be the curse which 
by their inherent nature they were certain to become, 
a certain section of English members should have 
become infected with a desire to repeat their worst 
features in English legislation. The discursive and 
diffuse Commission which has been running riot at 
the public expense in Wales is about to report. — It 


instead of being merely tiresome and ridiculous. 


is an interesting indication of the competency of 


such a Commission to take a judicial view of the 
question submitted to it, that the nature of the forth- 
coming Report, and the majority by which it will 
be recommended, are already practically perfectly well 
known to all who have followed the proceedings of the 
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peripatetic Commission on which Lord Carrington has 
played so dignified a part. 

It is an open secret that, while the evidence taken 
before the Commission has absolutely destroyed every 
contention which those who demanded its creation sought 
to establish, the majority will recommend the repetition 
in England of part of the follies which have already 
been incorporated into the law of Ireland with such 
disastrous results. It is high time, therefore, that all 
who have the interests of good government at heart 
should offer the most uncompromising resistance to 
any further development of the Irish land 
system. Nothing can more effectively contribute 
to the defeat of such a scheme than a_ thorough 
exposure of the absolute failure of the Irish Land 
Acts—a subject, by the way, upon which the Welsh 
Commission refused to hear evidence. Not long ago 
Mr. Healy was pleased to declare that so far 
from the Irish Land Question having been disposed 
of, the settlement has really yet scarcely been begun. 
But if we are to admit that 
the principles of the Irish Land Acts are just, and their 
operation economically sound, it must be admitted that 
Mr. Healy’s statement is well within the mark. For 
twenty-five years we have been building up the new 
system at enormous cost and at the sacrifice of every 
ethical and e:onomical truth which we were proud to 
think we had established in our civilised community. 
Large numbers of ‘Irish landlords have been ruined, a 
million sterling has gone into the pockets of Irish 
attorneys, a round dozen of Acts and Amending Acts 
have been passed, and what is the result? There is 
scarcely a single title in Ireland which is not the subject 
of dispute. So far from any permanent settlement having 
been arrived at, we are on the eve of another period of 
confusion and disturbance. The dozen Acts which have 
been passed by long-suffering Parliaments are admittedly 
so incomplete, so unintelligible and so unjust, that yet 
another and more complicated Land Act has to be 
added to the Statute Book. But let it not be supposed 
for a moment that the latest of all the many ‘final 
settlements" is to be any more final, or any more a 
settlement, than all the preposterous Acts which 
preceded it. There is no room for illusion on this head. 
We are told with perfect candour that the new measure 
is only the preliminary to letting loose another horde of 
sub-commissioners upon the land of Ireland. 

''wo hundred thousand cases, we are told, will at 
once come into the Land Courts for adjudication. In 
1896 the fifteen years’ term fixed by the Act of 1881 
will have expired, and every tenant whose rent was 
fixed in that year will have a statutory right to come 
But that is only half the matter. 
The hopeless muddle, which was necessarily created by the 
well-intentioned endeavour to do by Act of Parliament 
what an Act of Parliament can never do, has created a 
mass of anomalies and absurdities which are found to 
be intolerable. An attempt is therefore to be made 
to remedy one set of anomalies by 


This is pleasant hearing. 


into court again. 


creating another 
set more dangerous and more hopeless than those 
which it is hoped to get rid of. It is not only 
the tenants who into Court in 1881 who 
are to be allowed to flood the Courts in 1896, 
but the privilege of joining in the _ profitless 
and pestilent litigation is to be accorded to 
thousands of those persons who have entered into 


came 
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possession of their so-called statutory holdings since 
that date. That the lawyers will profit there can be 
no doubt. But of the closing of the open sores of the 
Irish Land difficulty there is no prospect whatever. 
Nothing will be settled, or can be settled. ‘The 
delectable system of dual ownership will be pro- 
longed, violating every principle of political economy, 
interfering with every prospect of social harmony. Year 
by year it will become more apparent that the plunder 
conferred upon a limited number of ‘ present tenants’ 
has only helped to impoverish the ‘ future tenants,’ and 
to postpone still further any reasonable or permanent 
settlement of the question which has so long disturbed 
Ireland. Of the inherent absurdities, the hopeless 
inconsistency of the system of land tenure created 
by the whole series of Irish Land Acts, we 
hope to speak in more detail on another occasion. 
For the present we may rest content with the proposition 
that so far from there being any inducement to extend 
the Irish Land Laws to England, we can most profitably 
learn from the patent lessons furnished by the operation 
of these laws, what are the loose principles, and what 
are the reckless methods, which, as honest men, and as 
sensible men, we ought without hesitation and on all 
occasions to avoid and eschew. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE 


OR some time past there has been a lull in France 
in the hostilities between Church and State. 
The description of semi-truce that has been in force, 
though interrupted from time to time by such outbursts 
of anti-religious fanaticism as that which saddled the 
seminarists with the obligation of serving their time in 
the army, has been an important factor beyond any 
question in recent French politics. It would seem now 
as if this period of peace were at an end. Certain it is 
that serious friction has arisen between the two opponent 
parties. The trouble has come about through a 
financial measure fathered by the present Cabinet and 
affecting adversely the interests of the religious 
Congregations. ‘To explain at length the provisions 
of a Bill, which its adversaries are agreed in refer- 
ring to as la loi Ribot, would take up space 
that may be better employed; it will suffice to say 
that the measure imposes a tax on the religious 
corporations so burdensome as to involve the extinction 
of the majority of them at no distant date. The better- 
class Republican organs—the J'emps for example—admit 
that the law is iniquitous. Indeed, it is so bad that 
even Jules Ferry, that arch-enemy of the Church, while 
declaring that he would like to see it put in force, 
admitted that he did not dare risk the venture, on the 
score that the passing of such a measure would harm 
every family in the country in the person of one or more 
of its members. 

M. Ribot has stepped in where Jules Ferry feared to 
tread. The reasons for his action, if clear, appear 
weak. He was at his wits’ end to find the money to 
balance the Budget. During his present term of office 
he has shown a growing inclination to take rank with 
the Jacobins, who, as is well known, are rabid Secu- 
larists. He considers himself justified from past 
experience in counting upon a long-suffering attitude 
on the part of the Pope, and, in consequence, of the 
clergy. Such would seem to be the chief considera- 
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tions that have shaped his conduct. Where it must 
be held he has gone wrong is in miscalculating the 
force of the storm he raised with too light a heart, and 
in failing to take into account certain side-winds, 
the blowing of which may in the long run upset his 
barque, and even prove mightily inconvenient to various 
other craft. It is too early as yet to attempt 
to gauge the proportions that may be assumed 
by a conflict that is at once capable of infinite 
development, but may nevertheless finish in a 
complete fizzle should certain of those who are in a 
position to influence its course judge that its outbreak 
is ill-timed. For the moment all that can be done is to 
point out the contending forces in action and to hint at 
possible eventualities. A most momentous element in 
the contest is the Conservative party. Second only in 
importance to the attitude of the Pope himself—an 
attitude which is still open to doubt—is the degree in 
which the reactionary interest and at the same time the 
episcopate will consent to follow instructions coming 
from Rome should they prove to counsel a policy of 
non-resistance. ‘The philo-republicanism of Leo XIII. 
is a sore stumbling-block to many of the staunchest 
supporters of religion in France, and a tempting oppor- 
tunity is all, perhaps, that is needed to fan into flame 
the smouldering embers of revolt. 

On the whole the chances of a fight must be held to 
be considerable. The strong desire of the Conservatives 
to be up and at the foe is manifest. In the actual 
temper of the party the slightest bellicose initiative on 
the part of Rome would meet with immediate response. 
But the struggle may be precipitated from another side. 
The hobby dear to the Radicals of the separation of 
Church and State has been dropped out of sight for a 
time in the lumber-room of unfashionable political 
opinions. Those who profess it, however, will be glad on 
the least excuse to trot it out once more from the 
obscurity to which it has been relegated. Clericalism is 
still the enemy for many of the Opportunist rank and 
file, and the old war-cry may ring forth at any 
moment. In fact, the real interest of the situa- 
tion does not lie at all in the fate in store for the 
religious corporations. ‘The true question, which at a 
moment’s notice may be at issue, is far wider. It is 
well within the bounds of possibility that the settlement 
of the special subject of difference between the two 
parties face to face in France—the party of law and 
order and the party of revolution—may not be accom- 
plished without the threshing out of all the issues at 
stake. The Conservative elements in French society 
are forming up in line and looking round for a leader, | 
and a platform. The loi Ribot may prove the starting- 
point of an aggressive Conservative alliance. 


*BIRTH'’S INVIDIOUS BAR* 
Air—Lady Clare 


: was the time when Budgets blow, 
And talk of Beer was in the air; 

Lord Wolmer sat him in a row, 
Behind the back of Labouchere. 


I trow the latter saw his chance, 
Your Radical, you may be sure, 
Is ever eager to advance 
The claims of Primogeniture. 
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He noticed—if report was true— 


A noble Earl of high degree 
Established in a common pew 
In ordinary company. 


The Ear] in question, closely pressed 
About his name and natal star, 

Somewhat denied, somewhat confessed, 
And gently bowing jumped the Bar. 


Up came the Leader's little lot, 
He wished to make the matter clear, 
Either his honoured friend was not, 
Or else he was, a Belted Peer. 


‘The thing could soon be worried out, 
Meanwhile the claimant might receive 
‘The benefit of any doubt, 
And, so to put it, take his leave. 


It never was permitted by 

The rules of reason or of rhyme 
For any man to occupy 

‘Two several places at a time. 


No one could simply say, ‘I please 

To sit in both’; it wouldn't do; 
Although a Member, if obese, 

Might cover ground enough for two. 


And similarly, though a man 

At times might run to double chins, 
to decent Athiopian 

Had ever worn a brace of skins. 


‘Nay now, said Mr. Chamberlain, 
‘To sit or not to sit ; this is 

The weary question once again 
Of Peerage disabilities.” 


‘Nay now, what question ?’ said the Chair, 
‘What motion ? nay, I know of none.’ 
The Chief assumed his martial air ; 
‘You want a motion ? here is one: 


‘The noble lord is bound to sit 
Elsewhere by virtue of his status ; 
I move the making of a writ 
To rectify the rude hiatus. 


‘Who dares oppose himself to me 
Is ill-advised ; his words are light.” 
‘Nay now, that other said, ‘ but see, 
You show a naughty, naughty spite. 


‘Until he prove his right of race, 
According to your own admission 
The Earl is beltless, and his case 
Is merely one of grave suspicion.” 


The Leader's logic grew severe 
And exquisitely pertinent— 
‘If he aspires to be a Peer, 
But not a Lord of Parliament— 


‘If he aspires to be a Peer 
But claims to sit within the Bar, 
Where are we? Neither there nor here, 
in fact, we dunno where we are !” 


O. S. 
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NOTES 


In Parliament the past week, in spite of the little fillip 
given by the doubts concerning Lord Selborne’s position, 
and the rapid interchange of quip and counter-quip quarrel- 
some between Mr. Chamberlain and Sir William Harcourt 
rising out of the preliminary discussion, has been dull as 
ditch-water. A rumour that the Government, having 
promised the Irishmen that they would proceed with the 
Irish Land Bill immediately after Whitsuntide, will shortly 
set about closuring the debate upon the Welsh Church 
Bill in Committee is perhaps the most serious piece of 
news which has come out of Westminster. 





Bur the announcement of the supposed intention of the 
Ministry in this matter is no surprise. Every day and 
every hour which is allotted to discussion, to investigation 
of plain facts, to testing those extraordinary figures which 
are supplied to Mr. Asquith from some factory over which 
the Nenconformist Conscience is supreme, shows more and 
more conclusively the weakness of the whole of the case 
for the Bill. Meanwhile it must be made clear to the rank 
and file of the Opposition that it is their absolute duty to 
resist the gag up to the last moment, to regard regular 
attendance at the House of Commons as an almost sacred 
obligation and to harass this moribund Government in 
most merciless manner. For, albeit the House of Lords 
will throw the Bill out, would indeed be dishonest if it 
did not throw out a Bill introduced in confessed insincerity, 
the Lords are entitled to expect that their friends in the 
House of Commons will do their part. So, tedious though 
it be to plough the sands, attendance in the Commons 
becomes a duty. 





On occasional Wednesdays, it seems to us, the jaded 
Member of Parliament is justified in taking a holiday. 
Last Wednesday for example, when Mr. Lambert’s Agri- 
cultural Bill provoked some academic discussion, any 
politician would have been better employed in watching 
Sir Edward Grey show his skill in tennis at Prince’s, in 
seeing the collapse of Essex at the Oval, or in seeing The 
Owl start at 20 to 1 and win at Newmarket. The Bill, to 
judge from Mr. Gardner’s speech, contains all that the 
Government can consent to see offered to suffering Agri- 
culture, and it is agreed on all hands that there is not the 
remotest chance of its becoming law. But the debate, 
none the less, is not a matter to be regretted. It afforded 
that untiring friend of the farmer, Mr. Henry Chaplin, an 
opportunity of making a very striking speech, it showed 
us how little that is good and how much that is bad the 
Ministry are prepared to concede to the agricultural interest, 
and it showed how utterly regardless of logic and of the 
interests of farmers are the Radical friends of the people. 





Every just man desires to see the outgoing tenant 
receive adequate compensation for such improvements as he 
may have effected. But to suggest adequate compensation, 
and compensation for disturbance simultaneously is surely 
unjust. Ifthe outgoing tenant, under the law, is so placed 
that his landlord cannot take undue advantage of him by 
turning him out, then to provide compensation for disturb- 
ance is simply to impose a fine upon a landlord who desires 
to exercise his undoubted right of getting rid of a tenant. 
But in these days it is mere idleness to provide for occa- 
sions upon which a landlord terminates a tenancy ; for the 
difficulty which faces landowners is that they cannot keep 
tenants at any price. 


Tuen the proposal to abolish distress for rent and the 
preferential claim comes from men who, howsoever friendly 
in intention, do not know enough of agricultural life to 
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give the farmer the presents which are wholesome for 
him. If distress and the preferential claim go by the 
board, the forbearance commonly shown by landlords to 
tenants must go also: rent audits must be fixed for the 
very day upon which rent becomes due} it will become 
impossible for time to be given to tenants who are in 
difficulties ; and the wise landowner will insist upon the 
principle of ‘forehand ’ rent which has prevailed in some 
parts of Scotland since the preferential claim, called by 
some odd Scots title, was abolished there. 





Outsipe Parliament there have been more events of 
interest than within. Following the Armenian meeting 
of last week—which, by the way, was not quite the 
peaceful scene it might have been, seeing that after the 
Bishop of St. Asaph had been bawled down, Mr. Herbert 
Vivian attempted to move an amendment—has come a 
little meeting of Moslems by way of protest against the 
absence of judicial tone in the original meeting. We must 
confess that, to our minds, the Moslems have the best of 
the argument up to date: and, if the Armenian enthu- 
siasts are so confident in the facts of their case as they 
profess to be, we cannot for the life of us make out why they 
are so keen to pass sentence first and leave the issue of 
facts to be tried afterwards. 





Mr. Goscuen’s speech at the St. George’s Conservative 
Club on Wednesday was excellent. Buoyant in tone and 
playful in manner, the great financier pierced the battered 
harness of the Ministry over and over again. His best 
point was made, however, in a serious fashion; nor is any 
honest man likely to disagree with his view concerning 
the recklessness of the common weal shown by a Govern- 
ment which, by way of ‘filling up the cup,’ brings in a 
multitude of Bills which it cannot hope to pass. The 
Bills do not fill up the cup for the simple reason that they 
consist, not of sound liquor, but of stuff that evaporates 
with amazing quickness. Home Rule, for example, has 
evaporated altogether. It does not so much as cover the 
glass bottom of the tankard through which we can all see. 
But it is none the less a piece of unscrupulous conduct to 
bring in all these Bills for no other purpose than that of 
causing general uneasiness. 


Mr. Batrour’s speech to the doctors at the Imperial 
Institute was in his best manner ; was indeed so good as 
to suggest the observation that the Leader of the Oppo. 
sition shares with Mr. Gladstone the rare power of 
making the most graceful speeches possible on non- 
political occasions. ‘Death is not the enemy you have 
to fight against ; but rather pain ’—is a fine saying and a 
beautiful. We trust that the doctors will not succeed in 
prolonging men’s lives to a hundred and twenty years, as 
Mr. Balfour says they threaten. One advantage only 
can we see in such a prospect. It would remove the 
grievance which prompted the introduction of the Eldest 
Sons (Peers) Disabilities Removal Bill. Born when his 
father was twenty-four a peer’s heir might be seventy-six 
years in the House of Commons—the thought is appalling. 





A CORRESPONDENT sends us an amusing story of Radical 
hastiness in comment. A Radical journal in Wales, learn- 
ing that the outgoing chairman of the Denbigh County 
Council had secured his re-election by using his casting- 
vote in his own favour, and believing that Sir Watkin was 
the outgoing chairman, indulged in some of that cheap 
badinage which is, after all, easily to be excused when a 
man secures a place of honour in this rathtr undignified 
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fashion. 
was not the self-satisfied offender. 


Radical as the country can produce. 





Ir goes without saying that we have pleasure in printing | 
Lord Stamford’s letter, which appears in our correspondence | 
columns, and that we know Lord Stamford to be a man 7 
who will not back any cause in the merits of which he has | 


not a substantial belief. And, on the general question of 


merits in Dr. Anderson’s case, we are distinctly with him. | 


It is on the question of procedure for redressing the 
grievances which Dr. Anderson has most unquestionably 
suffered that we are, in spite of the elaborate legal 


argument exhibited in Lord Stamford’s letter, at issue with 7 


the Civil Rights Defence Committee. 





Ler us guard ourselves against the danger of being | 
misunderstood ; for that is a risk one is bound to incur in 7 


England even when one has not the slightest intention of 
making a joke. 


that it was not necessary to go to the House of Lords to 
secure their settlement, we were not referring to Dr. 


Anderson’s case, but stating what is, in effect, atruism. Dr. 
 “republ 


Anderson’s case raises points which are far from being 


elementary : but he has too much against him to have, in § 


our judgment, any chance of ultimate success in the House 
of Lords. ‘True, the verdict of the jury was greatly in his 
favour: but the fact that on that verdict Lord Coleridge 
felt bound to give judgment for the defendant more than 
counterbalances the verdict. 
ment of the Court of Appeal, and the fact that this Court 
hesitated before calling upon counsel for the respondents, 
is enough, and more than enough. 





For the rest, the question of the original judgments is, 
to our mind, trumpery. The point of main interest is 
whether the State is going to offer to Dr. Anderson that 
reparation for false imprisonment which is undoubtedly 
due to him as a matter of fairness. Concerning the law of 
the case we have no doubt at all, and no doubt is instilled 
into us by the quotation of a series of obiter dicta, which are 
the last resource of the desperate advocate. Howbeit, we 


have the deepest sympathy with Dr. Anderson. Only, we | 


think, he goes the wrong way to work. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘The bill of fare at 
the Palais Bourbon, which reopened for business on 
Tuesday, threatens to become as monotonous as that in 
vogue in English country inns. Mxtton chop or steak; 
interpellations or Budget—choice is almost limited to 
these two dishes. 
general agreement that it ought to be taken in diminished 
doses. 


quency as ever. 
is superfluous that is pleasing. 





‘In any case it seems more than probable that the inter- 7 
The President of 


pellator will outlive the Ribot Cabinet. 
the Council’s speech at Bordeaux was a surprise. It had 
been decided that that minor Ministerial light M. Trarieux 
should do duty on the occasion. It was only at the eleventh 
hour that M. Ribot made up his mind to appear in person. 
In taking this step he was principally influenced, it is 
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But the beauty of the thing was that Sir Watkin | 
The culprit was Mr. | 
S. Moss, barrister-at-law; and he is about as bitter a 


A joke in writing is, of course, fatal to | 
the jester. But in this case we are in a most serious mood, | 
In saying that there were points of law so elementary fj 


For us, in short, the judg- | 


As for the interpellation, there is a } 


It is piquant, but without real virtue. The morsel, | 
however, is as dear to the Chamber as it is to the political | 
quidnune, so that there is every probability that it will , 
continue to be decried and served up with as much fre- | 
In politics, as in other matters, it is what | 
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believed, by two considerations. His confidence in M. 
Trarieux is not unlimited : that is, he was afraid the 
Minister of Justice might make himself compromisingly 
pleasant to the Moderates, to the destruction of that 
“republican union ” on which M. Ribot’s Ministerial exis- 
tence is insecurely based. In the second place all sorts 
and conditions of politicians have for a long time past been 
inviting the Prime Minister to acquaint the country with 


his programme. He has spoken and nobody is very much 
the wiser. ra ee ee 

‘So far as can be gathered from his studiously nebulous 
sentences M. Ribot’s position vis-d-vis the various parties is 


as follows: he is of opinion—he might have allowed the 


) matter to be taken for granted—that the possession of a 


majority is desirable for a Government, and influenced by 
this belief he will accept votes from any quarter; but his 
dearest supporters, those who are to have the privilege of 
determining the trend of his policy, are the Deputies to 
whom he awards the designation of “old republicans.” 
Exactly what manner of man a “ vieux républicain ” is, is not 


so clear as might be imagined. Here however M. Goblet 


comes to the rescue. For M. Goblet also has made a 
speech, and according to him the description of Republican 
in question is at any rate not a Radical, a person for whom 


and the Socialists. It is quite certain that this infor- 
mation will surprise and pain M. Ribot in an equal degree. 





‘In reality M. Ribot’s explanation explains nothing. 
He remains pirouetting between a hundred and one stools 
—there being almost that number of parties in the 
Chamber. Grouping them roughly it may be said that he 
has failed to reassure the Centre, and contrived in spite of 
all his cunning to offend the Left—witness the inter- 
pellation of Jaurés. Still he is a political equilibrist of no 
mean order, and his Cabinet reappears before the Chamber 


| boasting two bonnes notes: the vigorous handling of the 


omnibus strikers, and the successful negotiations with 
Japan. It takes as little to keep alive as to kill a French 
Ministry. In the coulisses the end is thought to be not far 
off. “ Frére, il faut mourir!”’ is the universal cry. 





‘One word as to the Budget. It is an honest Budget. 
The last honest Budget was fatal to its author. It fell on 
a day that M. Goblet told the Chamber that he could only 
make both ends meet by imposing new taxes. The 
Chamber replied that M. Goblet must economise the 
money or die—Ministerially. He died. 


*M. Cuneo D'Ornano, than whom is no stauncher Bona- 


5 partist, makes a proposal in the Petit Caporal which, were 


it to take shape, would have the effect of reviving the 
Boulangist party in everything but name. He points out 
to the Radicals that they and his friends have at least 
one line of primary importance in their political programme 
incommon. Bonapartists swear by the p/ébiscite, Radicals 
by the referendum—two words that have very much the 
same meaning. Let the two parties join hands to secure 
this fundamental reform, even though they be destined 
to fall out on the morrow of their victory. The Radical 
indignantly rejects this proffered alliance, but it may be 
pointed out that the party of which this organ is the 
spokesman resorts in practice to tactics it may condemn 
in theory—at election time, for instance. As it stands, 
the proposal is likely to be still-born, but it is none the 
less a fact that the various sections of Revisionists are 
girding up their loins and preparing for action. It is 
well on the cards that a mutual understanding of some 
sort may be brought about before long, in which case a 
new and rather momentous element would be introduced 
into French politics, 
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IN THE CITY 


The End of the Mining Boom—The Greek Debt—Olympia 
Limited, 


ho some time to come at all events there will be no 
more indiscriminate boom in mines, There were 
plenty of signs that speculation was over-reaching itself, 
and the check that has been given to it will be both bene- 
ficial to the public and to the overworked clerks of mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange. As usual it was a ‘dealer’ 
in the mining market who had ‘ gone for the gloves’ who 
gave the final touch to the situation. He had accumu- 
lated on his own account a variegated assortment of 
Potchefstroom, East Rand, Rand Mines, etc., which at the 
market prices represented a capital of well over a quarter 
of a million sterling. Of course he had not a tenth of 
that sum in money, but he had managed to carry over his 
account with other obliging dealers and money-lenders 
until the last settlement when they refused to do so any 
longer. As he could not realise his large blocks of shares 
straight away and equally could not pay for them, the law 
had to take its course, and he was ‘hammered’ while his 
securities were sold, as is customary, much below the 
ruling quotations. ‘The sudden fall in prices, exaggerated 
by alarmist rumours of similar impending failures, 
created a scare among the foolish class of persons 
who operate on margins, and the result was seen in 
a general collapse. To give the defaulter his due, 
it is only fair to say that he has already paid 15s. in the 
pound, and will probably be able to make up the balance. 
Apart from the moral aspect of his doings we must 
confess that our sympathies are rather with him in his 
adversity, for having found no difficulty in getting his 
account financed for months past it was hard on him to 
find the pockets of those who had allowed him to specu 
late so heavily buttoned up against him. And here we 
have once more to record a protest against the existence 
of jobbers on the Stock Exchange. The majority are 
simply gamblers on their own account who scalp for 
fractions in bad times or like our friend run amuck in a 
boom. They are no assistance to the legitimate in- 
vestor, and merely foster and facilitate speculation. But 
because they are ‘dealers’ they obtain a spurious credit 
which enables them to gamble in a manner which is 
impossible to a private individual. These men of course 
merely become members of the ‘House’ in order to be 
able to speculate with greater facility—that is to say, 
without having to pay brokers’ commissions and jobbers’ 
turns. As to the bond fide jobbers, who do not speculate 
intentionally, they are equally no advantage to the public. 
The theory that they are always ready to make prices is 
absurd. In practice they will only deal when they know 
from the dealings going on around them that they will be 
able to undo their bargains with a fair chance of profit 
to themselves. And small blame to them. What we 
cannot understand is when two brokers, one wishing to 
buy and the other to sell, come into the Stock Exchange, 
why they should not do their bargains direct without 
having to go to a jobber and contribute to his support. 
The thing is done sub rosé by some of the Jewish brokers, 
and in large lines, too, occasionally. It is curious that 
London alone of all the great cities in the world still 
continues to support two middlemen in stock and share 
dealings, and we can but wonder when this will cease. 
The cold shiver which the mining scare created was 
soon felt in other departments where there had been any 
revival of speculation, and American rails also reacted. 
We expressed our opinion last week on the future of these 
securities, and we still think that in view of the trade 
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improvement that is taking place the future course of the 
market will be upward. Discrimination, however, between 
the various commodities is obviously necessary. The 
bright weather and a cheerier tone generally had induced 
a little speculation for the rise in Home Rails, though 
prices are high enough already. Brokers were recom- 
mending little ‘Chats.,’ that is London, Chatham and 
Dover Ordinary Stock, and South Eastern Deferred, on the 
ground of the fusion that is always coming and never 
comes. Then came the decision of Mr. Justice Mathew 
that the Chatham Company had been charging 3s. 4d. too 
much on every first-class fare between London and Calais, 
and little ‘Chats’ drooped their heads once more. Alto- 
gether the ‘bear’ who places implicit confidence in 
the chapter of accidents has had his innings this week, 
and he ought not to be grudged his profit, for he has not 
had much turn for the last two months. Even in Rio 
Tinto shares, in spite of the improvement in copper, there 
has been a relapse on the assertion that the copper com- 
bination has not yet been completely arranged. The 
Tharsis Company, it is said, is still standing out, though of 
course it is only a question of terms. Whatever arguments 
may be used against rings, there is no doubt that a fair 
combination of producers to control the output of such an 
article as copper is by no means a bad thing. The 
American producers are willing to agree not to export to 
Europe more than (6000 tons per annum, an amount 
which we can easily consume, and it will be very strange 
if the European copper companies do not fall into line, 
since their fortunes clearly depend on a better price than 
that which has so long ruled for the metal. Almost alone 
silver securities have withstood the cold wave of reaction 
and are mostly at the best quotations, though Mexican 
rails, which had been absurdly inflated, fell back on Mr, 
Henry Goschen’s very sensible speech at Wednesday's 
meeting of the shareholders. Greek bonds are rather 
higher on the proposals of M. Delyannis, and the appoint- 
ment of M. Metaxis to negotiate with the bondholders. 
Instead of continuing to pay 30 per cent. of the coupons 
on the debt in gold, we understand that it is proposed to 
hand over annually a specific sum in currency to a Com- 
mission to be appointed by the bondholders. It is hoped 
that the Greek Government will be able to allocate a sum 
of 25,000,000 drachmai, which converted into sterling at 
the present exchange would yield about £640,000, enough 
to pay half in place of 30 per cent. of the full interest. 
This would be a decided improvement, and if the gold 
premium in Greece, which is now 55 per cent., should 
decline, the return to the bondholders would be propor- 
tionately better. 

Some mild excitement has been caused by the strange 
turn that the affairs of Olympia Limited have taken. The 
general idea was that since Venice was produced the con- 
cern was in a very flourishing state, and the apparent 
wealth of Messrs. Lyons, Gliickstein and the other directors 
gave colour to it. But it appears that the concern is in a 
very bad way and that more money must be raised forth- 
with. The scheme, however, for raising it, which is based 
on the lines employed in the Incandescent Gas Light 
Company’s affairs some years back, requires careful con- 
sideration. The suggestion is to create more debentures 
and new preference shares, the latter carrying the right to 
nine-tenths of the profits in the future. Only subscribers 
for debentures will be entitled to the preference shares, 
which means practically shutting out the existing share- 
holders from any chance of a substantial dividend in the 
future. There is consequently a case for investigation and 
shareholders will do well to give their proxies to Messrs. 
Foss and Ledsam who are going to institute one on behalf 
of clients, 
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MY VISIT TO LONDON 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET 


T has always occurred to the present writer (who is not, 


alas, Monsieur Alphonse Daudet) as an injustice that § 


the interviewee should be denied the privileges of authorship 
for the contributions of his brain. 


nor catechising at the hands of his inquisitor, but chooses 
his own subjects and discourses upon them in breathless 
brilliancy at fascinating length. 

‘You will not want to hear,’ he began, ‘so much about 
my impressions of England as about my own country and 
myself. What interests us most in France just now is the 
Academic question. For my own part, I cannot understand 
any serious author, and least of all a novelist, being 
possessed by an overwhelming ambition to enter that ex- 
elusive circle. 
Stendhal did not; Flaubert did not; nor the Goncourts ; 
nor is Zola amongst those prophets. That this distinguished 
man should expose himself to these painful and reiterated 
humiliations can only be explained by a mania of some 
sort. I believe that eventually he will get his desire. The 


old stagers who keep him out cannot live for ever, and 


his perseverance is such that, even if they could, he must 
eventually overcome their opposition. But when he shall 
be elected, the event will bring nothing real into his life. 
At the present moment very few people trouble to ask 
themselves in France whether a popular writer belongs or 
does not belong to the Academy. For the public at large 
the only appreciable Academy is a transcendent popularity. 
A large proportion of my unknown correspondents write 
me down as de l'Académie Francaise as it is. For a 
long time the authorities used to pay me out for this 
evidence of popularity by returning letters so directed to 
the senders with the words Inconnu a l'Institut written 
across the envelopes. But I made such terrible fun of 
them and their proceedings—you know what a terrible 
onslaught I made upon them in L’Jmmortel—that now 
they are so considerate as to send on to me any letters 
they may receive. As for me, I said ten years ago that 
nothing should ever induce me to offer myself for election. 
The whole system is intolerable. The existence of an 
Academy might perhaps be tolerated if the Academy itself 
nominated the candidates. But the idea of humbly 
soliciting admission is revolting. Consider the dreadful 
visits which every candidate is forced to make to all the 
Academicians. I assure you some of those old beasts 
(vieilles bétes) say very disagreeable things to a candidate 
they dislike. And then even after election your troubles 
are not over, for you find an old gentleman to receive you, 
and his methods of reception are often the reverse of 
engaging. No,no; when I reflect that Michelet never 
entered the Academy I am quite content with the dignity 
of remaining outside... . 
‘You will never see me again.’ 
‘I sincerely hope I may have that pleasure. 

But what I mean is that, when 
you do see me again, you will see a totally different man. 
I shall be a different Daudet to you, and the Daudet you 
now see for the first time will have ceased to exist for you. 
So with me and England. I have obtained my first impres- 
sions, but I lay no claim to accuracy for them and I know 
that they will not tally with the more mature impressions, 
which I shall glean later on. If you insist upon knowing 


‘I quite hope so, too. 


my first impressions of your country for what they are 
worth, I will tell you that I have conceived a very deep 
respect for the respectful demeanour of the people. I am 
convinced that those who learn to respect others know best 
The longer I live, the more I 


how to respect themselves, 


Especially is this so in | 
the case of Monsieur Daudet, who needs neither prompting | 


Balzac did not belong to the Academy ; | 
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admire my countrymen, but the more also does my ire rise 
against them for their lack of respect. Even in Germany 
I have admired the strong sense of respect which exists 
there. No doubt the Germans as a whole are boorish, but 
one must distinguish between those who come from the 
north and those who come from the south. 
some really sympathetic people in Germany. Of course I 
shall take away a sensation about your country on the 
termination of this my first visit. What it will be worth it is 
not for me to say. Since I have been here I have received 
any number of anonymous letters ridiculing me for 
imagining that I can make myself acquainted with 
this strange country of yours in the course of two 
or three weeks. But this I have never imagined. 
I do not propose to deliver a course of lectures upon 
England. For one thing it would not accord with my 
disposition to do such a thing (je ne monte pas sur les 
estrades). Nor am I going to write a book on my impressjons. 
At the most I may put in a few touches on the subject of 
a flying visit which one of my characters is to pay to 
London. Perhaps I have been most affected here by the 
sense of confinement which your great silent streets convey. 
| admit there is more movement and bustle about them 
than about our own in France: more bustle but less noise. 
The windows all seem hermetically closed ; there is no one 
on the balconies ; all evidence of life is thrust below the 
surface. There is certainly less constraint and more out- 
door life with us. 


I have met 


My meridional temperament would 
require time to get accustomed to all this severity. Not 
that your mode of life is without its advantageous side. 
But the more you travel southward, the more conspicuously 
absent is the home life (/inéérieur). Look at that wall 
opposite. If it were in Paris you ,would see all those 
windows open, and you would hear a confused din: the 
piano of the rez-de-chaussée, the discussions of the con- 
cierge and all the rest of it; a composite smell would 
greet your nostrils from the various repasts in course of 
preparation on the various floors. By the way, the intrusion 
of smells into literature is of comparatively recent origin. 
Loti is one of those who go the greatest lengths in 
displaying a sense of smell in their writings. I fancy 
he must largely utilise his sense of smell as an aid to 
the memory, as I do my sense of hearing. I suppose we 
all have our different mnemotechnical methods. When 
I wish to recall anything or any scene, I have only to ask 
myself, “ What did I sing then?” You must know I am 
very musical and I am constantly singing and humming to 
myself. This habit seems to delineate upon my mind, 
almost with photographic precision, every incident and 
surrounding. For instance, if years hence I desire to 
recall my room here in Brown's Hotel, I shall only have to 
hum the vivacious air I heard this morning on a barrel- 
organ in the street outside. Tra-la-la! Tra-la-la! 
the whole scene will come back to me. 


Then 
Apart from that 
particular stimulant of the memory I am very uncertain 
about remembering things or forgetting them. I hold that 
the memory is never completely under control even at the 
best. It is after all nothing but a kind of lottery. A 
wheel goes round and something unexpected comes out. 
All of a sudden some old memory enters the brain like a 
bee and you cannot tell how or whence it came. Of 
course I have been in the habit of taking notes all my life. 
To this day I often come across odds and ends of paper on 
which I scribbled in Algeria thirty-five years ago. 

‘As to methods, I am the most unmethodical of men, 
Fixed hours are unknown to me. I have been incubating 
my present book for ten or twelve years. I don’t believe 
in doing things too quickly. One must have carried one’s 
work in one’s brain or flanks long enough for it not to be 
born prematurely. When I begin to write a book, I work 
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at it straight away, very much longer than I ought, 
or else I do it by the merest fits and starts as the fancy 
takes me. I know I work a great deal too hard, for I am 
much too impetuous when I set to work and I 
always injure myself by my work. I hold myself aloof 
from all schools and all dogmas. I seek to be simply 
myself and to do myself justice. To me the idea of going 
to school is repugnant in every shape. It is horrible .. . 
Am [a realist? Well, I ama lover of truth and I hold 
that that does not interfere with being a poet. The more 
a likeness resembles, the more artistic, the more poetical 
it is. . . . I have never used a typewriter nor dictated my 
work. I am too much afraid of changing the vehicle for the 
expression of my ideas. I look upon my pen with super- 
stition, almost with veneration. There seems some magic, 
some mystery about it, begotten of the union between the 
pen and the ink. Besides to change is always a dangérous 
thing. 

‘I find it difficult to say anything about English authors, 
because I do not read English, though that is not to say 
that I am entirely unacquainted with your literature. My 
secretary has long been in the habit of reading English 
books aloud to me in French. I heard several of George 
Meredith’s books in that way lately. I admire him very 
much and am exceedingly curious to meet him. Many of 
his phrases are distinguished by marvellous subtlety. But 
undoubtedly the person I admire most in this country is 
Stanley, the explorer. It is a standing marvel to me that 
he should be so greatly misunderstood and so little appre- 
ciated in this country. Since Buonaparte there has been 
no such reservoir of energy. If, instead of giving him 
a couple of hundred men, you had entrusted him 
with the command of an army, he might have accom- 
plished marvellous things. He possesses a sangfroid 
in the presence of death which is well-nigh unique. 
And he thinks of everything, that man. I even grant 
him talent in the record of his impressions of travel. 
Above all, [| admire him because he has good for- 
tune to his very finger-tips. // est l'homme heureuz. 
Compare him for a moment with that man to whom Mr. 
Gordon Bennett entrusted the Jeannetie. He had all the 
ill-luck. If ever there was a hole in the ice, he was sure 
to tumble into it; if ever there was any calamity in the 
air, it never failed to light upon him. To deserve con- 
fidence a man must have been born under a lucky star. 
Il doit étre bien astré. 1 have a sneaking belief in astrology, 
though I can’t say it is a subject I have studied deeply. 
“Le silence des étoiles m’épouvante,” I may quote. To 
return to literature, I am disposed to protest against the 
neglect which seems to have fallen undeservedly upon 
Dickens. There are lights and shades in the history of all 
reputations, at any rate until glory is definitely and perma- 
nently acquired (assise). There are combats and struggles 
during life ; death comes with a waning glory ; new men— 
des jeunes requins—prey upon the reputation ; then silence ; 
then new life (/a revie) when it is deserved. My own débuts 
were terrible. It was then nearly impossible to make a 
living by journalism in the period of incubating and emit- 
ting a book, always so trying to the literary beginner. I 
often tell my young literary friends nowadays that they 
make too much money too easily. . . . Must you be going ? 
I hope to see you again, for you have interested me 
extremely.’ Hersert Vivian. 


THE NEW HARDY 


5 gee Mr. Hardy should have begun the uniform 
re-issue of his works (London: Osgood) with Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles is susceptible of more than one 
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explanation. Critically we think there is a good deal to be 
said (especially when the author is still alive) for beginning 
a complete issue with the latest work or one of the latest. 
It presents him in the guise to which his readers are 
best accustomed, and when they have grasped him in that 
they can be conducted with more ease to his presentment 
in hats and coats which have gone more out of fashion. 
At any rate so it is, and the present writer is all the better 
satisfied with it that, as it happens, he has never reviewed 
Tess, and can write about it with a pen and conscience free 
from any previously incurred obligations. 

Mr. Hardy has reprinted (and it was as a document 
clearly desirable that he should reprint) the slightly depre- 
catory apologetics of the first edition and the rather pugna- 
cious apologetics of the fifth with a coda of present foreword, 
which shows that the pugnacity is mostly, though not 
quite, appeased by the success. We do not propose to 
pick up any of Mr. Hardy’s remaining pugnacities here ; 
indeed, from what has just been said it would clearly be 
superfluous in any case, even if time had not rendered it 
unnecessary. Perhaps Mr. Hardy is a little unjust to the 
critics who did not like Tess. The aggressive points 
(which, as a matter of fact though authors, and critics when 
they are authors, never will learn it, are always the weakest 
points of a work of distinct art) naturally receive most 
attention at the first appearance of a book, just as they 
receive least or none at all afterwards. No critic, indeed, 
who is good for much allows the permanent things to go 
unnoticed ; but he knows that, notice them or not as he 
may, they areallsafe. He need not ‘ask for their tickets ’ 
for he knows that they have a ‘season’ and something 
more. 

The season or something more attractions of J'ess need 
no trumpeting ; they are those of every book from Far from 
the Madding Crowd onward, with differences and inten- 
sities. (We mention Far from the Madding Crond first, 
because we never read Under the Greenwood Tree till later, 
nor Desperate Remedies at all.) Perhaps even those who 
rather regret that in this book Mr. Hardy chose to ‘fight 
a prize’ may admit that the choice impressed on him a 
sort of desire to gird himself up, which has cured some of the 
slight tendencies to euphuism and involved or non-natural 
phrase that had marked rather than marred—they never 
got so far as that—some of his other books. There are no 
instances of his peculiar, to some extent eccentric (in no 
bad sense), but also exquisite faculty of landscape, which 
excel his pictures of the ‘Valley of the Var’ or of Tess’s 
night journey on the unlucky occasion when old Prince 
was killed. The command of story which became puzzling 
and labyrinthine in books like The Hand of Ethelberta is 
here clear and crisp. The tragic atmosphere, felt from 
the first as it should be, is never at any time deepened 
more than the progress of the tragedy requires. Some of 
the episodes which were objected to at first, such as that of 
the other dairy girls’ love for Clare, seem to us, we confess, 
exceedingly harmless, and at worst a little romantic 
which is always a good ‘worst.’ And as for the heroine 
there is no doubt about the adorableness of Tess. If we 
were democrats, as thank Heaven we are not, we should 
think Mr. Hardy a very bad man; for there is no doubt 
that what saves Tess is that she is a ‘strike-back’ to the 
ancestral form. Being what we are we can only thank him 
for her. He may have put on her a wrong label; but she 


is more than acceptable with no label at all, or with a bad 
one. And it seems to us to have been on the whole unduly 
overlooked that this Eve is in a peculiar and deplorable 
way justified and more than justified by her miserable 
Adam. 

For the note of Tess, as it seems to us, is to be found in 


Angel Clare. 


It is impossible to say how far Mr. Hardy 
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intended the note, or how far he struck it as genius does 
sometimes, half unintentionally, and even not quite in 
unison with his own predetermined scheme. Angel Clare 
may be defined as a‘ sweep.’ The word perhaps is getting 
or has got a little old-fashioned : it may not convey to the 
elect of these days what it would have conveyed fifteen or 
twenty years ago. But the thing is perennial: and the 
connotation of the terms describing it, only differs a little 
with the time. To illustrate the meaning to those who 
require illustration we may quote a famous passage of 
Ravenshoe, a book not written by a mealy-mouthed person 
or a superfine one. ‘There are some things,’ says Lord 
Welter, ‘ that a fellow can’t do’ The fellow who can’t do 
these certain things is not a sweep: the fellow who can is 
one. Possibly Angel Clare, according to any scheme of 
morals, is a better man than Lord Welter: according to 
present day schemes I suppose he is almost infinitely 
bettér. Possibly Lord Welter could have done some things 
that Clare would not. He would almost certainly have 
sworn at Tess if he had married her (which he probably 
would not have done). He might, we fear, have been 
violent to her. He could not have done what Angel did. 

And he could not have done it because of a saving 
absence which is sometimes found in very immoral men, 
because there was nothing in him of the prig, while 
there was much of it in Clare. Where the prig is there is 
always the potential ‘sweep "—the person not merely bad, 
not merely capable of violent, and it may be even dishonour- 
able actions, but dirty, low, despicable. There are few 
finer touches of art than Mr. Hardy has given in the 
scene between Clare and 1zz Huett when he thinks that she 
might have been almost as good as Tess. Fortunate 
Isabel! She had escaped a worse black flag than ever ran 
up on Winchester Gaol, the flag that celebrates marriage— 
whether ceremonial or not does not matter—with a 
sweep. 

The excuse being thus more than ample, the circum- 
stances far more than extenuating, and the décor of the 
piece generally admirable, why did Mr. Hardy think it 
necessary to wave not a black flag but a red in the face of 
creation with that unlucky sub-title ‘A Pure Woman?’ 
‘For, you know,’ as innocent folk would say ‘she wasn’t ;’ 
and as generally happens in the case of the innocent there 
is no reply. You cannot juggle with words that happen 
to answer to things; as most of the words which have 
been clearly settled in their meaning by the accumulated 
vision and experience of (not to quarrel with any chrono- 
logy) two or three millennia at least do answer. 


Better, so call it, only not the same, 


said a poet who will scarcely be accused of want of 
modernity, or of adhesion to fossil things. 
gain by calling Tess a ‘pure woman?’ ‘The suggestion to 
her feminine fellows that they can attain purity by the 
more obvious and easy steps of the same road? ‘That is 
surely a little dangerous. ‘The flouting of established con- 
ventions? Thatis surely, for a man of genius, more than a 
little not worth while : there are so many persons not of 
genius to whom it may be left! The vindication of those 
who are more sinned against than sinning? That was 
surely done once for all a long time ago when Somebody 
wrote upon the ground, and other people went out one by 
one until none was left. 

But after all these things matter little. That which 
keeps a thing alive is its adherence to the old ways, its 
stone and iron and silver and gold. The less worthy 
matters disappear like the wood, hay and stubble; the 
offence that comes with time goes with it, and that which 
is eternal remains. And there is plenty that is eternal in 
Tess of the D’ Urbervilles. 


What do you 
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THE HERMIT 


HO, counting human joys as vain, 
Departeth from the ways of men, 
And to the desert takes his road 
Rejoicing for the love of God ; 


Who dieth to the human hive 

That he may save his soul alive, 

Shakes from his feet the dust of sin, 
And with much weeping is made clean ; 


Him shall the desert sweetly please, 
Sweeter than musk or ambergris - 
Unto his sands with song and sport 
Companion angels shall resort. 


The roseate clouds at dawn shall blow 
Angels his way, and clouds of snow 
Drift angels to the earth and make 
Ladders of silver for his sake. 


In his palm tree shall angels stir 
Skilled in the lute and dulcimer, 
And with their golden wing-feathers 
Shall fan him from the noon-tide airs. 


And by his well shall angels lean 

And see the golden heads within, 

Their hands the date and fig shall bring 
To make his meal at evening. 


Him shall no evil beast affright 

Since angels guard him day and night ; 
The vultures they have fled afar 

From where God's feathered people are. 


Sweet his estate who in the wild 

No more mere mortal man exiled, 
Looks up, from mid the angels’ prayer, 
And in the heaven beholds God’s hair. 


KATHARINE TyNAN. 


A NOTE ON PROVINCIAL DRAMA 


WAS fortunate enough, not long ago, to see Mr. 
Wopsle (I beg his pardon, Mr. Waldengarver) enact 
Macbeth in the provinces, and I can lay my hand upon my 
heart and say that there is not a touch of exaggeration in 
Dickens’s description of that delightful person. His 
Macbeth was very massive and concrete ; and his system of 
elocution was highly remarkable. It consisted of starting 
each sentence in a very loud, resonant and raucous voice 
up to the very last word, on which he invariably dropped 
his voice to the same unvarying dull note. His intelligent 
interest in the text may be imagined from the fact that 
in the speech of doubt as to the murder of Duncan, 
he delivered ‘We still have judgment here,’ with this 
emphasis, ‘We still have supGMentr here,’ as if the little 
word here had nothing to do with it and the big word 
judgment had everything to do with it. He raised hopes 
in my mind by many of his tricks and his manners, that 
when he came to the banquet scene he would ‘tear a cat,’ 
but—good lack !—the most that could be said for him 
was that he scratched a kitten. He entertained in this 
scene a vast crowd of eight guests, among them the first 
and second murderers, who made no pretence of eating the 
property pies and fruit or drinking from the pasteboard 
goblets set before them, and when the ghost of Banquo 
appeared for the second time he drove him off the stage 
as if he were a strange dog, or, to be quite accurate, as if 
he were about to accompany his hoarse shouts by driving 
his fist into the ghost’s face. Notwithstanding which he 
confirmed me in what I have long ‘suspicioned,’ that it is 
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far more effective to let the blood-boltered Banquo walk 
as quietly and mysteriously as may be on the stage than to 
try any of the elaborate mechanical devices which I have 
seen employed in more ambitious theatres with the hope 
of lending terror to the scene. A good Banquo is wanted 
for this; and on this occasion the part was played, as was 
that of Macduff, by a young actor who appeared to me full 
of promise and free from tricks Certainly, neither young 
man had caught Mr. Waldengarver’s trick of ‘taking the 
stage’ in an ostentatious and heavy way at every conceiv- 
able opportunity. At the end of the banquet scene there 
was a clap of thunder, at which Mr. Waldengarver sank 
on his knees like an elephantine baby: and at the end of 
the murder scene, having summoned the chieftains to 
meet him in the hall together, he courted detection by 
dropping half-senseless into a settee and letting his dagger 
clank across the stage. 

Subsequently I saw Mr. Waldengarver in Richard III., 
and this was if possible ‘a more exquisite song than the 
other. To quote Mr. Burnand’s immortal One-and-Three, 
every man has his price. His was a penny plain and two- 
pence coloured. Now he was twopence.’ Mr. Walden- 
garver’s Richard (in Cibber’s version) was incessantly 
twopence, but doubtless most of all twopence in ‘ Off with 
his head, so much for Buckingham,’ and ‘a—Rrricharrrd’s 
a—himself again!’ Let it be noted that the final combat 
was excellently done, and brought the curtain down to 
applause as enthusiastic as the remarks on Macbeth made by a 
local paper which, quite gravely, expressed a fervid wish that 
Shakespeare could have seen so magnificent a performance. 

It is fair to Mr. Waldengarver to add that he takes 
about a company who all know their business (with a 
Lady Macbeth who would be good if her execution were 
equal to her intention); that he worked hard and con- 
scientiously according to his lights ; and that the audience 
who were most respectable and most attentive to the 
words of ‘ Mr. William Himself’ seemed, with the excep- 
tion of one critical and outspoken person in the pit, 
equally pleased with Mr. Waldengarver’s acting. It may 
be that here the dictum of the ingenious Aaron Hill 
holds good : ‘’Tis impossible for words of so much force to 
be spoken without being admired; but we appeal to the 
audience whether that admiration was not all that was felt 
when the[actor| spoke them! We lost the terror that should 
have accompanied so bold, so nobly daring a speech ; and, in 
fine, we admired the poet, while we forgot the [actor].’ 

I am inclined to think that this was not the case with 
Mr. Waldengarver, and that the admiration for ‘him by 
himself him’ was a thing apart from the decorous and 
genuine enthusiasm aroused by the plays. However 
that may be, the matter set me wondering over the fine 
phrases, sometimes real, sometimes canting, that people 
nowadays run glibly off about the Actor’s Mission. All 
good playgoers and critics take an unfeigned joy in 
seeing a fine piece finely staged and acted. But what 
is the ultimate object, what must of necessity be the 
ultimate object, of a manager and actor who does not 
happen to be a millionaire, and therefore cannot sacrifice 
commercial interest to his own poetical ideas? Mr. 
Waldengarver, it may be presumed without going too far, 
gives pleasure and satisfaction to himself. It is matter of 
certainty from ‘ ocular inspection ’ that he gives satisfaction 
and pleasure to his audience, and that he draws a good 
audience to witness work which some people still consider 
to be superior to the performances of Mr. Maeterlinck. 
And what more can Mr. Waldengarver, or indeed any 
actor-manager, desire than to be content with his own 
acting, to please his audience completely with it, and to 
make his tour a profitable speculation? The ethics of the 
question give furiously to think. 
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THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY ON TRIAL 


NXIOUS observers of the signs of the times were 
much exercised over the omission of the toast of 
‘ Literature’ at the Royal Academy banquet. No wonder, 
said they, that literary men complain of the way they are 
treated at the present day. But it is just possible that the 
Royal Academy wished to emphasise its agreement with 
the action of the libraries which has of late called forth 
some protest from our literary men. It is well-known 
that authors, libraries and publishers are not a very happy 
family. We used to hear of the strife between authors 
and publishers ; but now they have joined together against 
the libraries. Not that the publishers say much, they 
leave the authors to do the talking; and if, as a result of 
the talking, any chestnuts are pulled out of the fire then 
the publishers will share them with the authors. 

The circulating library is the visible embodiment of a 
happy idea, and the happiness of it is even greater than 
the idea. For the idea might have occurred to any one, 
but the happiness of it was that it didn’t. Accordingly 
at the present day in the Metropolis of this country the 
circulating library is the monopoly of two firms. But not 
only was the idea happy, the name was equally so. One 
can imagine the late lamented Mr. Chadband going into 
ecstasies over it. ‘ What is a circulating library? It is a 
library that circulates, that does not stay at home, dusty 
and unread, but is constantly on the move spreading joy 
and amusement, happiness and information at a moderate 
price among the homes of the people from the highest to 
the lowest. Obviously, then, the circulating library must 
be a moral institution. It has a noble duty to perform to 
the heads of families, to defenceless and unprotected 
maiden ladies, and above all to that charming creature 
‘the young person.” Literature must always be sub- 
servient, or at least secondary to morality and good man- 
ners.” Thus Mr. Chadband might have spoken, or perhaps 
did speak to those in charge of the circulating 
libraries. They have taken his advice; and with such 
a large measure of success as to ensure them our respectful 
congratulations. There is a story to the effect that Carlyle 
once met the head of one of our great libraries, and in his 
rough northern dialect accused him of fulfilling the high 
function of separating the sheep from the goats. The 
person thus accused modestly replied that no matter what 
his contract was, and in spite of many difficulties which 
might seem to some almost insuperable, he endeavoured 
to do his level best in the situation in which Providence 
and good business had conspired to place him. Of course, 
one or two goats manage to creep into the fold now and 
again, and some very innocent sheep are unjustly kept 
out. But in this world we cannot look for perfection, 
even in one who fulfils so high a function as that of the 
great literary separater. Nevertheless, some definite 
complaints have been lodged against the libraries, and 
curiosity compels us to examine them in that calm, impartial 
and judicious spirit which is characteristic of the great 
libraries themselves. One curious thing is that the same 
complaint is seldom lodged against both libraries at the 
same time. This must rather complicate the defence of 
the libraries and lend an additional force to the attack. 
For if Messrs. Smith, for example, should refuse to circu- 
late a work on the ground of morality or good manners, 
and Messrs. Mudie should have no objection to circulate it 
for the same reason, then either Messrs. Smith are over- 
doing their duty or Messrs. Mudie are failing in theirs. 

To come then to a definite charge against one of 
the libraries which has been made in the columns of a 


contemporary. Some time ago Mr. Arthur Morrison wrote 


a book, which Messrs. Methuen published, called Tales of 
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Mean Streets. We would not, in the judicial capacity we 
have assumed for the nonce, speak of the book from our 
personal knowledge. It is enough to say that almost 
without exception the Press hailed it with enthusiasm. 
Some books have been published lately which treat of 
what has come to be known as the ‘sexual problem,’ books 
which the libraries have not refused to circulate. But 
there was nothing about the ‘sexual problem’ in Mr. 
Morrison’s book. It was a strong artistic picture of life in 
what is called generally the East End of London. 
Messrs. Mudie circulated the book; two large editions 
have been sold in this country alone, and a third is in pre- 
paration. Messrs. Smith refused to circulate it. Why? 
Evidently because in Messrs. Smith’s opinion it was 
unfit for circulation. But this is a very serious charge 
to make against an author; and by implication what 
a reflection on Messrs. Mudie! Surely a book which is 
unfit for circulation must either be too indecent or too 
vulgar to be read by decent, respectable subscribers to 
Messrs. Smith’s library. Yet this charge has not been 
made against the book by any who have read it, and Messrs, 
Mudie circulate it. Now have Messrs. Smith any right 
to cast this stigma on an author? Messrs. Smith are 
entitled to answer that they do not necessarily cast any 
stigma on an author whose book they refuse to circulate. 
Their library is a private business, and they are entitled to 
refuse to buy any book they do not wish to buy, and they 
cannot be compelled to state the reason why they do not 
wish to buy it, any more than a private person can be com- 
pelled to state the reason why he does not wish to buy a 
particular book. But then you must consider that this 
private business wields a power which no private person 
would be allowed to wield for a moment. The power 
which the libraries wield has become tantamount to a 
They have said we will not have the 
and the publishers 


dictatorship. 
three-volume novel ; have bowed 
their heads. We cannot cut off a library’s head, but 
‘the resources of civilisation are not exhausted.’ 

We have been able to cite Messrs. Mudie as a witness 
against the action of Messrs. Smith. We have now to 
give judgment on a complaint against Messrs. Mudie. 
Mr. Robert Barr wrote a story entitled Jn the Midst of 
Alarms, and it appeared in an abbreviated form in 
Mr. Barr then spent a year’s work 
on the story; he rewrote it, and added to it something 
like thirty or forty thousand words. It was published by 
Messrs. Methuen, and Messrs. Mudie agreed to buy a 
certain number of copies. Suddenly it occurred to respon- 
sible persons in this private library business that Mr. Barr’s 
story had appeared in Lippincott’s Magazine. They can- 
celled the order to the publishers, bound the number of 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Lippincott’s in which Mr. Barr’s story first appeared, and 
circulated it among their subscribers as the book which 
Mr. Barr had just issued through his publishers to the 
public. Why did Messrs. Mudie do this extremely mean 
thing? Was it to save a few pounds, or was it 
with intent to rob Mr. Barr of all credit in 
his year’s fair-minded 


come to this conclusion at least, that Messrs. 


must 
Mudie 
are perpetrating a dirty trick on Mr. Barr and his work. 
If Messrs. Mudie’s subscribers are at all influenced by 
reviews, they will sit down to the Lippincott version 
of Mr. Barr’s story with a very high opinion of it. But 
they will not read the book which gained the praise of 
the critics. By what standard of morality do Messrs. 
Mudie defend their action? If it is a high standard, the 
sooner they publish it the better. Their subscribers wil 
then be able to judge of the moral competency of those 
who claim the high function of separating the sheep from 
the goats. 
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‘MON VERRE EST PETIT, MAIS JE BOIS DANS 
MON VERRE’ 


‘ ND why,’ said Valmont to Mrs. Alvanley soon after 
he had dropped in to tea with her, ‘do you dislike 
Rupert’s stories ?’ 

Mrs. Alvanley, a tall, handsome woman, with hair like 
that of Ravenswing, very ‘distinct,’ as a brilliant personage 
now, alas for us, no longer with us used to say, and with 
an expression in which feminine charm and masculine 
strength of will were curiously blended, paused a little 
before she answered, and then said, ‘I do not think I ever 
said that I disliked them.’ 

‘No,’ answered Valmont, quietly, ‘but you meant it.’ 

‘That,’ she admitted, ‘is a fair enough hit. But I am 
not sure that I meant so much as that. Not liking a thing 
by no means implies disliking it. I don’t like trifle, for 
instance, but I don’t mind your liking it.’ 

‘And I do like Rupert’s stories,’ said Valmont. ‘ Did 
you intend the suggested comparison to trifle ?’ 

‘I am not quite sure ; and, if I did, I am quite prepared 
to confess that it was unfair. I do not think I have ever 
tried to analyse my feeling about them; but if it interests 
you I will try todo so. I think 

‘Forgive me one moment,’ interrupted Valmont. ‘We 
haven’t yet got to what your thought or feeling about 
them is. You only spoke of them in a tone which 
indicated a certain amount of—what shall I call it ?- 
discontent.’ 

‘Well, I suppose that is about it,’ replied Mrs. Alvanley. 

‘And what is the reason of this winter of discontent ?’ 

‘I don’t exactly know, but I suppose it comes from my 
Puritan ancestry.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Valmont, ‘ one of your Scots forefathers 
commanded a troop of Ironsides. On the other hand, your 
Italian blood ought to counteract the Puritan influence. 
Possibly, however, there may be a variant on the old 
proverb in the form of Scofa Italianata Diavola ir 2arnata.’ 

‘ Now,’ said Mrs. Alvanley, ‘ you are getting impertinent.’ 

‘Am I? I did not mean to be. But I am very inquisi- 
tive. And I don’t in the least know what you are driving 
at.’ 





‘No? I think I can describe it accurately enough now, 
but you must not laugh. The fact is that Rupert’s writing 
in fiction has no purpose. It teaches no lesson. 
not try to teach any lesson.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Valmont, somewhat drily, ‘that is it then. 
You would like the writer of novels or stories to have 
metaphorically a black board and a piece of chalk and be 
for ever writing up moral sentiments, or perhaps immoral 
ones, so long as they had a purpose ?’ 

‘I certainly should like all fiction to have an end in 
view, answered Mrs. Alvanley with some annoyance. 

‘ And is it a bad end,’ asked Valmont, ‘to give pleasure 
by writing which, you will readily admit, cannot hurt any 
one’s feelings or offend any one’s taste? Only the other 
day a man of considerable distinction told me that there 
was a certain volume of Rupert’s which had kept his 
attention amused during the worst part of influenza, 
although he knew it almost backwards from the fact that 
he puts it in his pocket on all his ocean voyages, which 
are frequent.’ 

‘Your distinguished man,’ replied Mrs. Alvanley, ‘may 
possibly have excellent taste, but it is the very opposite 
of my own.’ 

‘I do not suppose,’ said Valmont, ‘that I shall succeed 
in persuading you to-day, but let me give you ag analogue. 
Do you know the story of “Our Lady’s Juggler” ? 
It is a medieval legend lately retold by Monsieur 


It does 


Anatole France in his exquisite way, in which form you 
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ought to read it. The dry bones of it however are lus. 
Barnabé, a juggler of the first skill, had always been of 
a pious leaning, and eagerly embraced an opportunity 
which offered of entering a monastery. When he was 
settled there he became, in spite of his first happiness, 
depressed because of this. All the other brethren had some 
accomplishment the fruits of which they could lay at the 
feet of Our Lady. One illuminated missals in the most 
beautiful way, another carved religious images, another 
executed the daintiest manuscripts. Barnabé alone could 
do nothing and thereat grieved sore. Presently, however, 
he recovered his cheerfulness, and at the same time it was 
observed that every day he spent an hour in the Chapel 
when nobody else was there. He was watched and 
followed, and the Prior and the brethren coming in found 
him standing on his head and juggling copper balls with 
his feet before Our Lady’s picture. They took this for 
sacrilege or madness, and were advancing to carry him off 
when Our Lady stepped down from her frame and wiped 
the sweat from the juggler’s brow. And that m’lud or 
rather m’lady is my case for Rupert.” 

‘A pretty story, said Mrs. Alvanley, ‘ but it has a purpose 
of a kind, and therefore it is unreasonable of you to quote 
it.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Valmont. ‘I will remove the incon- 
venience, and you can fight the matter out with Rupert 
when next you see him. You two are always fighting. So 
much so that you will end by marrying.’ 

‘Now,’ said Mrs, Alvanley, ‘you are both impertinent 
and absurd. Never were two people so unlike.’ 

‘ That,’ replied Valmont, ‘is precisely why. I speak with 
the true spirit of prophecy, and now good-bye.’ 

The prophecy naturally came true, as how should it not 
‘when Mrs. Alvanley was so determined that it was absurd ? 
When they became engaged she said to Rupert, ‘ There is 
one thing you must promise me, never to ask me to read 
your stories.’ Whether she ever did read them or not is 
another matter. Water Herries Potrock. 


THE THEATRES 


\ 7 E had almost a right to expect something far better 

than The Home Secretary from so experienced and 
able a dramatist as Mr. Carton, but with all our sympathy 
for the clever author of Sunshine and Shadow we cannot say 
otherwise of his latest venture than that it is dull and 
unprofitable. Fortunately, it is carefully written, and its 
rather prolix dialogue is fairly interesting, although, to be 
sure, long political discussions—which have nothing what- 
ever to do with the progress of the action of the play— 
soon become tedious, especially to those who do not 
share the opinions they express. During three by no 
means short Acts Mr. Carton’s puppets talk on almost 
every conceivable subject, from religion to leg-of-mutton 
sleeves; but they do nothing else. In the midst of 
their talkee-talkee it becomes gradually evident that 
the Home Secretary's wife, née Julia Neilson, does 
not care a row of pins for her husband, and that 
her affections are gradually centring on a sort of adven- 
turer who is a cross between Jim of Penman fame and a 
hero abstracted from one of the numerous Russian novels 
and plays of which we have had such an unreasonable 
abundance these last few years. He is known to the 
world of fashion and politics as Mr. Lecaile, but in reality 
he is, it seems, no less terrible a personage than Danger- 
field, a notorious Anarchist, who is bent on _ blowing 
everybody up, himself included. This undesirable project 
is, however, impeded by his unlawful love for the Home 
Secretary’s wife, and he fights the battle between passion 
and what he considers duty in the fine melodramatic 
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style which is obtaining so fatal a hold on Mr. Lewis 
Waller. Beyond these facts and a few others connected 
with an unseemly plot to force Miss Maud Millett to 
marry a disreputable old peer, there is very little else 
to rouse the attention of the audience until] the last 
and fourth Act, in which Mr. Carton’s marionettes 
suddenly wake up and go through some of their old 
tricks, such as stealing letters, lowering lamps, being 
intent on making love to the wrong women, and then 
being generally found out and pardoned to the satisfaction 
of all present. The last Act, notwithstanding its lack of 
originality, is by far the best, because there is some action 
in it, and the talkee-talkee ceases to allow the puppets to 
display the ingenuity of their mechanism. In the last Act 
too Mr. C. Wyndham finds an opportunity of showing the 
excellence of his method, and plays a difficult scene with 
surpassing dignity and pathos. It is a curious fact that 
this fine actor who at one time used to make us cry with 
laughter, now moves us to genuine tears by his exceeding 
earnestness. Miss Neilson who plays the wife has a 
tiresome task to fulfil, and not even her beauty and her 
grace atone for the dulness of the part entrusted to her. 
She does the best she can and deserves praise for so 
doing. It is certainly not her fault if her conscientious 
picture of a woman who believes herself without 
the slightest cause, to be unkindly treated by an 
excellent husband, simply because he cannot be for ever 
ministering to her vanity and caprices, is not particularly 
interesting. Anyway, some consolation for her trouble 
may be derived from the smartness of her frocks— 
evidently the much abused husband does not object to 
footing heavy milliner’s bills. Of bright and always 
charming Miss Mary Moore we catch only a glimpse, 
but we get a good deal of Maud Millett and that is ever 
pleasant. Miss Dolores Drummond is amusing in a small 
part, and so is Mr. C. Brookfield. The rest of the charac- 
ters have little or nothing to do, except, by the way, Mr. 
Sidney Brough, who is as fresh and boyish as he was a very 
few years ago when we first saw him gladden the stage 
with a youthful spirit at once manly and ingenuous. 

If Mr. Carton’s play is refined and rather dull, Mr. 
H. A. Jones’s new piece at the St. James's, The 
Philistines (we omit the sub-title—far too long for our 
limited space) is pretentious and vulgar. That the accom- 
plished author of so delightful a comedy as Rebellious Susan 
shonld have so far forgotten himself as to write such a play 
as this is a mystery only equalled by that of the misplaced 
confidence of Mr. Alexander in accepting it. It is impos- 
sible to conceive a worse coustructed or less pleasantly 
written piece. Mr. Jones has on more than one occasion 
expressed his contempt for the hypocritical ‘ middle’ 
classes, and his admiration for the vicious ‘upper.’ In The 
Philistines he emphasises these sentiments with a vengeance, 
and endeavours to make us believe that there exists in 
Merrie England in this year of grace 1895 a town in which 
the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker can 
introduce themselves unbidden into a private studio 
to pronounce judgment on a work of art and even 
go the length of destroying it, because in their 
bigotry they believe it to be detrimental to the morals of 
the borough. He moreover asks us to continue to place 
our faith in him when he shows us the most brazen-faced 
minx that ever appeared behind the footlights installed 
for three months in a studio presided over by a lady of 
the most immaculate character and irreproachable manners. 
Why, you might as well ask us to believe that oil and water 
can mix! But The Philistines teems with improbabilities 
and impossibilities, and the constant display thereof ends 
by exasperating even the most indulgent critics. The 
British stage has never beheld a young Frenchwoman of 
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the type of Sally Lebrune. She is no Lady with the 
Camellias, no Formosa, or even a heroine of the half-world ; 
but one whose education probably received its finishing 
touches among her fair but exceedingly frail compatriots 
somewhere between Piccadilly Cireus and ‘ Léstar Squar ’ 
—and that at the witching hours of night. Mercifully, the 
creature fell into the refining hands of Miss Juliette Nes- 
ville, who, while never disguising the truth, does not over- 
emphasise it. This is well, else heaven only knows what 
would happen. As it is, hers is a marvellously clever, 
but still objectionable exhibition of vulgar effrontery and 
apish iniquity. Very amusing it is true, but one which 
ought never to be tolerated on the stage anywhere and 
least of all on that of a theatre hitherto distinguished 
for its refinement. The piece is Miss Nesville, nobody 
else has a chance. Mr. Alexander as a very badly- 
behaved baronet acts quietly, Mr. Herbert Waring as the 
impossible Philistine, Jorgan, who is led astray by Miss 
Nesville, is amusing, as also is Mr. Robson as a very 
small and impudent Philistine. Lady Monckton is 
quite admirable as an elderly society woman with 
very advanced, and to say the best of them, 
accommodating ideas of morality. There may be 
people who will find amusement in watching the antics 
of a French—well—pas méme une cocotte—in listening 
to the platitudes of the cultured Philistines and in behold- 
ing an English baronet outrage every gentlemanly obligation 
under the very eye of the woman for whom he professes the 
most chivalrous devotion; but we hope and trust their 
number is limited, else are we going down hill rapidly. 
We are not advocates of prudery, but between prudery and 
vulgar impropriety there is a wide path, and this crude 
exhibition of the manners and the tricks of a ‘ minx,’ a 
‘trollope, ‘baggage ’—we quote these savoury expres- 
sions from the play itself—is distinctly unedifying and 
should not be. R. D, 


THE OPERA 


IR AUGUSTUS HARRIS’S opera season at Covent 
hI Garden opened brilliantly on Monday night last 
and the crowded state of the theatre throughout the week 
should be encouragement to the most enterprising of our 
managers. Wisely reserving his novelties for later on. 
Sir Augustus has given us now four operas, Otello, 
Mefistofele, Le Prophete and Lohengrin, which are so well 
known, as not to call for any special comment. The 
rendering of them is another affair, and the return to 
the lyric stage of Signor Tamagno is an important 
event. He is certainly seen and heard to greater advan- 
tage at Covent Garden, than he was at the Lyceum, 
where he first introduced Verdi's Otel/o to the musical world 
of this metropolis. There it really seemed at times as if 
he would shout the roof off and crack the drums of half 
the ears of the audience. It was impossible to deny him 
certain very great merits, but the theatre was too small for 
him, and he reminded us only too forcibly of the proverbial 
bull in the china shop, and one felt thankful after he had 
duly strangled Desdemona, that nothing worse had hap- 
pened. It is otherwise at Covent Garden, and his Otello, 
although too closely following the lines traced for him by 
Salvini, appears much more subdued and correspondingly 
tragical in its passionate intensity than it did erstwhile. 
We, who have seen Salvini reach the acme of histrionic 
greatness as Saul and Orestes, never shared in the enthu- 
siasm for his barbarously melodramatic Moor of Venice, 
and though we are not prepared to endorse fully the 
lyric reproduction of it by Signor Tamagno, yet his per- 
formance has great moments, which somehow or other 
at times lift the audience off its feet, so to speak, and pro- 
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duce an excitement in the house which no other singer of 
our time can attempt. To do this an actor or a singer 
must be blessed with a spark of the divine fire, and this 
most emphatically is among the possessions of ‘Tamagno. 
Il a le feu sacré. If we have less admiration for his some- 
what boisterous Otello, we have only unstinted praise for 
his Giovanni di Leyden in Le Prophéte—why not call it J/ 
Profeta since it is given in Italian? Signor ‘Tamagno 
may not have the majesty of Mario in the part, or 
the refinement of Jean de Reszke, but John of 
Leyden was a man of the people and an_ impostor. 
No finer acting—always granting the artist's conception 
of the part—has been seen on the lyric stage in our time 
than the Giovanni of Signor Tamagno, who, even if he did 
not sing, would be worth seeing in this rd/e. His stately 
yet robust appearance, his graceful yet essentially plebeian 
manner, and, above all, his wonderful manner of express- 
ing his growing belief in himself and his mission, lend an 
illusion to his performance which is simply marvellous, 
Possibly Signor Tamagno must be loud—or nothing, 
Meyerbeer’s Prophet gave him plenty of opportunity 
for singing in his own way without offence. There was 
genuine tenderness, however, in his expression of love for 
his mother in the grand scene of the fourth Act, and 
the fiery intensity of his rendering of the famous 
Re del ciel roused the audience to a display of enthusiasm 
which was phenomenal. The people not only applauded 
but they shouted as if the fanaticism of the hymn had seized 
upon them, and ‘Tamagno had to repeat—-with even greater 
‘ fury and fervour ’——one of the most magnificent passages of 
music ever composed. We feel certain that to-night (// 
Trovatore) he will ‘ raise Cain,’ to use the American phrase, 
with Di quella pira. The Fides of Mme. Giulia Ravoglj 
sadly lacked distinction and the Bertha of Mlle. Le 
Jeune, a débutante, has only an indication of promise. She 
is earnest and has a good powerful voice, none too well 
cultivated. Signor De Lucia’s Faust in Boito’s opera 
has fine moments. He is the diametrical opposite to 
Tamagno and sings best when he does not roar. He 
shouted himself nearly hoarse in the duet in the classical 
act of Me/fistofele and led Miss McIntyre astray to the 
point of singing out of tune. On the other hand his 
rendering of the noble scene of the last Act—to a rapidly 
emptying house-—was delicately tender and_ beautiful. 
We have now so few first-class native singers that 
the great progress made in her art by Miss McIntyre is all 
the more welcome, and it is with genuine pleasure that we 
record her triumph as Margherita—especially in the 
prison scene, rarely, if ever, more dramatically acted or 
better sung. She was less happy as Elena: but why give 
the two parts to the same singer, especially after one of 
the longest and most fatiguing scenes ever composed ? 
Surely, too, the gentle Margherita did not turn after 
Death into Menelaus’s rather frisky wife? Be this as it 
may, Miss McIntyre, ‘our only prima donna,’ made us 
feel proud, and if we were any other nation under the 
sun we should be more enthusiastic, over her success than 
we are. 

Mdme. Albani made her rentrée as Desdemona. 
Frankly she gives us the notion, possibly a false one, that 
Otello had been married a few more years than we had 
imagined, but she sang the music, especially the beantiful 
prayer, to perfection. Mdme. Albani isa very fine artist and 
in every way a most accomplished woman—facts which led 
us to search, but vainly, our Melmonte and Vercellio, 
whose books on the costumes of Gli antichi Veneziani should 
be known to so conscientious an artist as Mdme. Albani, 
for her authority for presenting us with a Desdemona 
invariably dressed in the smartest tea-gowns from Bond 
Street who habitually, it would seem, went to bed 
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full dressed in white satin with her boots on. Odd to 
relate Sir Augustus Harris presented the audience with a 
very interesting pamphlet on the ‘ History of the Opera in 
England,’ containing among other things, a portrait of 
Mdme. Patti as Desdemona in the last act of Rossini’s 
opera, and about to retire to her fatal couch, not only minus 
her boots, but barefooted! We had hoped that the fashion 
of prime donne wearing modern evening dress in classical 
and medizval operas went out with Mme.Patti. However, 
we forgive Mdme. Albani her toilettes for the sake of her 
beautiful rendering of the part of Elsa, which suits her to 
perfection. We have only space to record the excellent 
assistance given to the performance of these operas by 
Mile. Olitzka (an admirable Amelia) and Janson, and 
by MM. Plangon, Pessina, Castelmary, and the Signori 
Corsi. 


VARIOUS MUSIC 


AST Saturday afternoon the Misses Marianne and 

Clara Eissler, violinist and harpist respectively to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, gave an 
orchestral concert at the Queen’s Hall. These young 
ladies undoubtedly possess extraordinary talent. Miss 
Marianne especially distinguished herself in Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie's ‘ Pibroch,’ which was kindly conducted by the 
composer, and her capable and accurate method of 
interpreting this difficult music would have done 
credit to almost any prominent male performer. 
Miss Marianne Eissler seems altogether free from the 
vices of most lady violinists. Her erect position, and 
the freedom and neatness of her bowing announced the 
soundness of her education. The brilliance of her tone and 
the dexterity of her execution did infinite credit to the 
comparatively few years of study which she has been able 
in the nature of things to devote to her instrument. It 
was refreshing in these days when female violinists are 
becoming almost as common as female pianists to see a 
young woman stand up to play with the style which she 
displayed ; far from her were the wagging elbows and the 
swaying body too characteristic of her sex and of itinerant 
blind fiddlers. Miss Clara Eissler has selected in the harp 
a somewhat thankless vehicle for the exercise of her pro- 
ficiency : in spite of everything she contrived, however, 
to interest the audience, and honour is due to her for 
introducing, or the first time in England, a Légende for 
harp and orchestra by M. Thomé. ‘This proved to be well 
worth hearing by those who admire the French school and 
desire to be abreast of its later developments. The 
concert was conducted—with the exception of the ‘ Pibroch’ 
as indicated above—by Mr. F. H. Cowen, and it was very 
largely attended. 

On the same afternoon, but a little later, a specially 
invited audience assembled in the great hall of the 
Imperial Institute to hear the first performance for 
the season of the Strauss orchestra. The distin- 
guished company, headed by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught, and the Marchioness of Lorne, 
might in our humble opinion have been better employed 
than in lending the sanction of their presence to a rather 
mediocre entertainment. Now, as some ten years ago 
when it figured at the Inventions Exhibition, the band 
seems to owe its chief prestige to the personality—shall we 
add the peculiarities ?>—of the conductor, Herr Eduard 
Strauss. This gentleman, plastered with decorations, faced 
the audience and put in a phrase or so occasionally on his 
own private violin, while he beat time with his head, his 
leg, his elbow, his eyebrow, or anything that came 
handiest. It is only fair to add that the result was 
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eminently satifactory in familiar waltzes such as ‘ The Blue 
Danube’ and ‘Doctrinen,’ though we fancy that the 
players could in these numbers have done almost if not 
quite as well with their eyes blindfolded. But it is absurd 
to pretend that the Viennese orchestra is much if at all 
superior to our best military string bands, so far as general 
music as opposed to Viennese dances is concerned ; 
certainly the rendering given’ of a selection from Pagliacci 
would by no means tend to support such a contention. 

The presence of Royalty is always a potent attraction, 
but unfortunately Royal personages cannot attend the 
Imperial Institute to the exclusion of other social duties ; 
and in their absence a more powerful inducement than the 
Strauss orchestra will have to be found before many people 
can be drawn out into the suburbs of London. 

Herr Willy Burmester gave a violin recital on Wednes- 
day afternoon at St. James’s Hall, when for some reason 
or another he did not appear at his best. After his mar- 
vellous playing at his recent orchestral concert his per- 
formance was a little disappointing. Hitherto he has 
shown the very perfection of accurate intonation, but on 
Wednesday he was more than once sadly out of tune ; and 
as a crowning piece of bad luck he managed to break a 
string during the course of his last piece but one. Among 
the items he selected were Mendelssohn’s Concerto, which 
he began in a superb style that was not altogether main- 
tained; a Nocturne by Chopin, arranged by Sarasate ; 
Sarasate’s ‘ Zigeunerweisen ’; and the slow movement from 
Spohr’s sixth Concerto, which was broadly and _ finely 
attacked. The other pieces he had already played before 
to London audiences, and had played them much better. 
Something was evidently amiss, as we have just hinted. 
Can the soloist have felt nervous in the presence of Seior 
Sarasate, the only violinist who can compare with him as 
an executant ? 

The new ballet, ‘ Faust,’ at the Empire is a fine spectacle, 
if not quite so musically interesting as usual. There are 
five scenes to which the music of the first and second has 
been composed by the veteran Herr Meyer Lutz, and the 
remainder by Mr. Ernest Ford, the conductor of the 
Empire. Herr Lutz’s long experience at the Gaiety and 
elsewhere, stands him in good stead where sprightly dances 
are required, and Mr. Ford lends a touch of more ambitious 
work in his contribution. His music to the Will-o’-the- 
Wisp scene (No. 3) on the Brocken is very beautiful and 
effective, and the compositions of both gentlemen are 
highly creditable, especially when it is remembered that 
the preparation of ballet music, as explained in a previous 
article, is about as thankless a task as any to which a 
musician can address himself. The characters of Mar- 
guerite, Mephistopheles, and Valentine are admirably and 
expressively undertaken by Miss Ada Vincent, Mlle. 
Zanfretta, and Miss May Paston respectively ; and we can- 
not forbear an appreciative reference to the impersonation 
of Cleopatra by Miss Constance Collier. This young lady 
is not called upon to do much more than sit still and be 
fanned by slaves, but she is one of the most beautiful 
women we have seen lately. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Caractacus Chambers, London, 17th May, 1895. 
My Dear Percy, 
There is no place so pleasant as London in May, 
when the pavement is piping hot and the ice-mongers are 


driving a trade which would not be despised in Calcutta. 
But why, oh! why don’t we have some open fronted cafés 
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in our principal streets? Of course I do not advocate the 
annexation of the entire sidewalk by the refreshment 
houses, after the foreign fashion, but I do wish that I could 
sit outside the Café Royal or Verrey’s and watch the pass- 
ing crowd, while I smoke my cigar and sip my sherry 
cobbler. And on our fine embankment why not allow 
restaurants to be established in the gardens—not dirty 
sheds, where flat ginger-beeer and stale buns should be 
the staple commodities, but cheerful well supplied estab- 
lishments, where claret-cup would not be unknown, and 
where lamb and asparagus could be had for the asking ? 
Why again, should Hyde Park be without its palace ? 
Such institutions would not only be for the public con- 
venience, but also fine sources of revenue. 1 have no 
doubt but that such very capable and enterprising firms 
as Messrs. Lyons or Spiers and Pond, would pay hand- 
somely for catering privileges. No doubt the temperance 
bigot would shriek aloud against pandering to national 
drunkenness, but it is not in public, but in public-houses 
that your toper lifts his elbow too frequently. I have been 
in beer gardens very nearly the wide world over, and I 
can honestly avow that the only drunken person I have 
ever seen in such resorts was a Nonconformist divine on a 
Sunday afternoon at Bellagio on the Lake of Como. And 
he was not aware of the danger of imbibing Asti Spumante 
under a blazing sun. The working man, moreover, does 
not take kindly to slops. Hence the comparative failure 
of the People’s Palace in Mile End Road. The ’orny 
‘anded son of toil will not forego his pipe, and his glass. 
Consequently, while the philanthropic palace is largely used 
by clerks and their families,those for whom the building was 
specially erected prefer to spend their evenings as of old 
in the more congenial atmosphere of the pot-house. I do 
not speak from hearsay but from personal research, for I 
am a perfect St. Thomas with regard to local veto and 
such-like fads. You would perhaps be astonished at the 
rough but effective discipline preserved in these Oriental 
taverns. The ‘chucker out’ is as potent as the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, and a great deal more persuasive than Sir 
Wilfred Lawson. There are class distinctions too. In a 
bagatelle chamber which I invaded on one occasion I found 
the following legend displayed : ‘Gentlemen are requested 
not to ask for 4d. ale in this room, as refusal may offend.— 
By Order.’ ‘The dignified courtesy of this notice contrasts 
well with the brutal affiche of certain West End cook-shops, 
‘No pipes allowed.’ 

After all the Queen has determined to go to Scotland 
and leaves on ‘Tuesday for Balmoral. But Her Majesty did 
not make up her mind until Princess Louise, Marchioness 
of Lorne, had been down to Osborne Cottage to inquire 
personally as to the condition of poor Sir Henry Ponsonby. 
This she did on Sunday last. Physically, Sir Henry has 
improved in health, but mentally he is, unhappily, in the 
same state. ‘The Queen is most anxious to havea personal 
interview with her old and valued servant and friend, but 
he would, alas! be unable to recognise the mistress whom 
he has served so well and faithfully. So determined 
was Her Majesty to go to the Isle of Wight, that 
not only was Osborne put in perfect order for her 
reception, but the Alberta, till within the last few 
days, had not been berthed for her spring clean- 
ing. The Queen will not return to town till the 
middle of next month, when the Heir Apparent of 
Afghanistan is to be the lion of London and the provinces. 
A slaughter-house for the execution of his fleshly food has 
been fitted up at Dorchester House, but I have not heard 
of any chamber having been prepared for the doing away 
of any offending attendants. Mr. George Curzon, M.P., 
has been asked to look after the comfort of our guest, but 
of course not officially, for the Prince’s principal bear- 
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leader will be Sir Gerald Fitzgerald, of Indian, Burmese, 
and Egyptian fame. 

The voyage of the Premier with Lord Spencer 
on the Admiralty yacht Enchantress has given rise 
to some delightful blundering in the public press. 
The Trinity Board owns a vessel which very foolishly 
has also been called Enchantress, and she has also 
been cruising in Southern waters. Consequently the 
intelligent correspondent has mistaken her for the bark 
bearing the head of the house of Primrose. I hope that 
the trip may benefit Lord Rosebery, for unquestionably 
his health is not strong enough to bear the strain put upon 
it by his official duties. Everything seems to go against 
this make-believe Government from the Premier’s health 
to the Walworth election. As Bullwig, M.P., observed the 
other night the Unionist party is like an eager heir waiting 
for the death of a disagreeable relative. 

I went to Kempton Park to see the Jubilee race and as 
usual the arrangements were perfect, thanks to the untiring 
energy of Mr. Portman Dalton and Mr. S. H. Hyde. 
There is no course near London so ‘ get-at-table’ as 
Kempton. Yon catch one of the countless trains at 
Waterloo, are whirled down to the member’s entrance in 
no time, and can spend your afternoon amid flowers, 
fashion, frivolity and fun without ever quitting the neigh- 
bourhood of the stand while the Blue Hungarians make 
melody and Messrs. Bertram afford unequalled creature 
comfort to all. Only a member of the Anti-gambling 
League could be dissatisfied under these conditions. 

Yes, there is a ghost at Exeter College, Oxford. The 
story is in this wise. There were two brothers much 
addicted to card-playing, both members of the College. 
On a certain night the elder plunged so heavily that he 
staked and lost the family estates. The younger brother 
was so overcome that he burst into tears and fell face 
forward on the table. The other, infuriated at this display 
of weakness, seized a knife and literally pinned his 
brother to the board. The unfortunate fellow died almost 
immediately. The fratricide picked up the body, carried 
it downstairs, and threw it into one of the rooms. 
The sound of the footsteps and the crash of the 
corpse are still to be heard from time to time but 
the ghost himself is never visible. I know a man who 
has heard the sounds, and declares that he was not the 
victim of a practical joke on the part of the undergraduates. 
Personally I believe in ghosts, having, as you know, seen 
one, a headless lady, on a certain occasion at Boscombe 
Manor, near Bournemouth. In the fir groves around the 
house another spook is said to walk, and I have often 
vainly tried to come across him for obvious reasons, for he 
is the wraith of a noted pirate or smuggler, who is quite 
prepared to reveal the whereabouts of an enormous 
treasure to any mortal who will release his soul from limbo 
by speaking to him. But his looks are so terrible that poor 
humanity always flies from the apparition. Armed with 
a flask of brandy I have wandered for hours in the hope of 
encountering this Vanderdecken. But in so far as I am 
concerned, he still remains in purgatory. Perhaps Miss 
Florence Marryat could tackle his sad case with satisfac- 
tion to both. 

Cyrus B. Kirk states that he met yesterday one of his 
countrymen who had just bought a copy of T'he Natural 
History of Selborne in the belief that the work would 
throw considerable light on the political career of the 
peer, who is so coy about going aloft. Lord Brassey has 
brought his passenger ship Sunbeam into the Thames. She 
has been thoroughly overhauled and her spars lowered, 
while a small colony of new teak cabins has been built on 
deck. It is probable that the new Governor will voyage 
to the Antipodes by way of the Cape, as he has no liking 
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for the Suez Canal. I am sorry to hear that your Grand 
Duke is getting bald. Personally I am past redemption 
in this respect, but one who has tried it tells me that 
the liquor derived from boiled celery will make a hair 
trunk sprout vigorously. If on a hair trunk, why not on a 
Grand Dukehead ?—Yours ever, Hat (o’rHe Wynp). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


OOR Mr. Edmund Gosse! Into what a scrape he has 
got himself! How ferociously the ‘ great authors’ 
—i.e., the authors who happen to be popular for the 
moment—are thirsting for his blood! All after-dinner 
speaking is dangerous—one is apt to be so expansive ; but 
especially dangerous is the after-dinner speaking which has 
the irritabile genus for its subject. Mr. Gosse himself holds 
a somewhat peculiar position in the matter. He is not a 
man of letters, pure and simple. He is, in the first place, 
Translator to the Board of Trade, and only in the second 
place a contributor to contemporary literature. Yet how 
fertile a contributor! I suppose the duties of Translator 
to the Board of Trade are considerable ; yet during last 
year Mr. Gosse produced an edition of the Letters of 
Beddoes, an edition of the Conversations of Northcote, an 
edition of the works of Bjérnson, with ‘introductions ’ to 
all three, as well as ‘introductions’ to editions of Mrs. 
Browning's Sonnets from the Portuguese and Smith's 
Nollekens and his Times. Mr. Gosse is said to be literary 
adviser to a publishing firm, and he is the author of signed 
articles in the St. James's Gazette. Altogether, was it quite 
kind of Mr. Gosse, himself ‘under Government’ and an 
industrious literary producer, to be so severe upon any 
section of his ‘ brother authors ’? 

The appearance on our tables of the first volume of Mr. 
Courthope’s History of English Poetry has no doubt led 
many of us to take down from our shelves our copy of the 
History of English Poetry published by Thomas Warton 
between 1774 and 1781. That copy is probably in most 
cases one of the edition brought out in four volumes in 
1871 under the direction of Mr. Carew Hazlitt. There is, 
of course, room for Mr. Courthope’s work, seeing that 
Warton’s stops with the close of the sixteenth century. 
Moreover, Mr. Courthope ought to prove himself quite 
competent for the task he has imposed upon himself, being 
himself, as Warton was, both poet and critic. I do not 
know whether his Ludibria Lune and Paradise of Birds are 
much read now, but most people—even our young reviewers, 
who have read so little—must have come across his lives of 
Pope and of Addison and his Liberal Movement in English 
Literature. 1 should not myself call Mr. Courthope a bril 
liant writer ; but a judicious writer—yes. 

And, talking of poetry, I note with pleasure the announce 
ment of an introduction to the poetry of Drayton. For 
that, too, there is room. I do not forget the life of 
Drayton prefixed to the 1793 edition of the poems; I do 
not forget Mr. Hooper's introduction to the edition of 
1876; I remember Henry Morley’s preface to his reprint 
of a selection from the poems; and there is Dr. Garnett’s 
‘foreword’ to the reprint of the ‘Battle of Agincourt’ 
published a year or two ago. But Drayton will bear 
further popularising. He is by no means so well known 
as he ought to be to ‘the general reader, seeing how 
thoroughly English a poet he was—how impregnated he 
was with a love of England’s beauties as a country and of 
her glories as a nation. He was one of the first and best 
of our patriot poets. 

Is Coleridge going to be popularised? ‘The Golden 
Book of Coleridge,’ which Mr. Stopford Brooke has under 
taken, suggests the question. I take it that that book will 
contain the best, not only of the poetry but of the prose. 
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Happily—or unhappily—all the perfect stuff that Coleridge 
produced can be put into a small space. Mr. R. H. Shepherd, 
I note, has begun in Notes and Queries the publication of 
a bibliography of Coleridge. It will not be forgotten that 
a bibliography of the poet already exists within the covers 
of the monograph included in the ‘ Great Writers’ series. 
This, like all the others in the series, was the work of 
Mr. J. P. Anderson of the British Museum. 

The use of the word ‘ monograph’ reminds me that the 
Daily Chronicle had a reference the other day to Mr. Stuart 
Reid’s ‘monogram’ on Lord John Russell. Is this the 
latest example of the ‘ New English ?’ 

There is not much in the Academy this year to delight 
the Literary Looker-On. Students reading Prohibited Books 
(Mr. J. B. Burgess), Paolo and Francesca (Mr. Frank 
Dicksee), Ariadne (Mr. P. H. Calderon), Joseph Hatton, Esq. 
(Mr. W. H. Margetson), Professor Max Miiller (Mr. G. F. 
Watts), The late Professor Blackie (Mr. J. Archer)—these 
and such as these may stir one mildly ; but, for the most 
part, the purely literary subjects—and there are many of 
them—are but poorly treated. As was, perhaps, to be 
expected, there are several pictures based on the Arthurian 
legends: there are two at least dealing with ‘The Lily 
Maid of Astolat.’ And, by the way, there are two portray- 
ing Isabella and the Pot of Basil. The Looker-On confesses 
that, of all the works appealing to the bookish person, that 
which most did take him in this bewildering and tiresome 
show was Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Mr. Coventry Patmore. 

A London weekly, commenting on a series of ‘ Lives of 
Successful Men,’ asks how it is that no one has written 
memories of ‘Men who have Failed.’ But something has 
been done in that direction. Some fifteen years ago there 
appeared a couple of volumes entitled Wrecked Lives, or 
Men who have failed, dealing with Wolsey, Chatterton, 
Richard Savage, Haydon and others. The subject, alas! 
is too big a one to be disposed of even in two volumes. 

In The Twentieth Century Mr. Graham has stolen a march 
upon Mr. Knowles. The latter, I believe, was advised 
some years ago to copyright ‘ The Twentieth Century ’ as 
a title, but apparently he took no steps in the matter. 
What will he do when he comes to 1901 ? 


CORRESPON DENCE 


CROSS AND CRESCENT 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Members’ Mansions, S.W., 14th May, 1895. 


S1rR,—I gladly acknowledge the moderation of your article 
under the above heading. Will you kindly let me reply to as 
much of it as concerns myself? (1) England has no responsi- 
bility for atrocities committed by Japanese or any other nation 
but Turkey. She has responsibilities pledging her honour to 
the very core, towards the Armenians. In 1878 she gratuitously 
interfered against them. In the Treaty of San Stefano there 
was a clause securing effectual guarantees for reforms in 
Armenia. England, alone of all the Powers, insisted on the 
revision of that Treaty by a European Congress, and in the 
Treaty of Berlin the clause in the Treaty of San Stefano which 
secured protection to the Armenians was, by the influence of 
England, expunged in favour of a ‘clause which placed the 
Armenians under the collective protection of the Great Powers. 
In addition, the British Government, in the same year, con- 
tracted additional obligations towards Armenia in the Anglo- 
Turkish convention, by which England bound herself to defend 
for ever the dominions of the Sultan in Asia Minor ; the Sultan 
promising, on his part, but not as a reciprocal engagement, to 
imtroduce reforms into Armenia in concert with England. 
Neither England nor the Porte has taken any steps to fulfil 
their obligations. For my part, I consider the conduct of 
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England the more infamous of the two, inasmuch as it pro- 
fesses to be a civilised and Christian country. Well might 
the late Lord Sherbrooke declare that English policy had 
‘turned the keys of hell’ on the Christians of Turkey. (2) But 
why not wait for the report of the Turkish Commission? 
Because the truth or falsehood of the stories of the massacres is 
in this controversy a matter of comparative indifference. The 
reports of British Consuls in Armenia prove that the daily life of 
the Armenians under Turkish administration is as horrible as 
any of the recent newspaper reports. I have proved this ‘up 
to the hilt,’ as the Scotsman admits, in a pamphlet, of which I 
asked my publishers to send you a copy.—I am, etc., 
MALCOLM MACCOLL. 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 
London, 17th May, 1895. 


SIR,—The Armenians are not a people, nor are they 
rightly struggling to be free. From the point of view of their 
governors they are a set of ill-conditioned infidels —untruthful, 
dishonest, rebellious. There are two sides to every question, 
and it is impossible for any one at present to decide what 
precisely are the rights and the wrongs of the Armenian 
question. I think therefore that a large number of the Church 
of Scotland is justified in uttering a protest against the action 
of the ecclesiastical head of that church in speaking as he did at 
the St. James’s Hall a week ago. Dr. Story is not merely the 
present Moderator of the Church: he is in all matters her 
recognised leader. His personality is a great influence in 
Scotland. It is a misfortune that, guided possibly by an 
hereditary and personal friendship for the chairman of 
the recent meeting, he should have gone out of his way to 
countenance in the name of the Church of Scotland an agitation 
which is impertinent, ill-informed, and therefore premature. 
The people of Scotland under the personal guidance of Mr. 
Gladstone became acquainted with the existence of Bulgaria 
some years ago. Dr. Story is greatly in error if he imagines 
that even his influence will lead his fellow countrymen to the 
discovery of the geographical position of Armenia. He is 
wanting in his usual candour when he states that Scotland is 
burning to avenge the wrongs of its inhabitants.—I am, etc., 

A Scots Tory. 


SINGAPORE 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 17th May, 1895. 

S1R,—Your article of April 27th on the Singapore military 
contribution omits to state that the taxpayers of the Straits 
Settlements, in protesting against an excessive demand made 
upon them by the Colonial Office, admit their liability to con- 
tribute towards Imperial defence and offer to pay 17 per cent. of 
their revenue, a proportion which Lord Knutsford when 
Secretary of the Colonies in 1891 thought ‘reasonable.’ If the 
other Colonies were prepared to offer a similar proportion there 
would be less cause for complaint. As it is the amounts spent 
upon defence by the Self-governing Colonies are ridiculously 
small, while they profit no less than the Straits Settlements by 
the protection of the British flag. The Australasian and 
African Colonies spend only 3} per cent. of their revenues on 
defence, and the North American Colonies only 5 per cent. 
Because these are in a position to refuse a claim for Imperial! 
defence, is it fair of the home Government to take advantage of 
the weakness of the Crown Colonists by exacting a larger pro- 
portion from them ? 

The remedy of course lies in a proper system of contribution 
towards Imperial defence, from both Self-governing and Crown 
Colonies. That system ought to be based upon the amount of 
protection each colony requires and the ability to pay, and the 
principles governing the calculation ought to be settled by 
Parliament instead of being left as at present to irresponsible 
departmental officials. Mr. Sydney Buxton in the House of 
Commons expressed a hope the other day that the matter might 
be settled by a Departmental Committee now sitting. I hope 
so too, but I doubt it. The Colonial Otfice has been wrangling 
with Singapore over this subject for five years, and in its 
dealings with the Treasury it has shown itself unfit to protect 
the Colonial interests. Probably the best course would be, as 
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Mr. Henniker Heaton suggested, to appoint a Select Committee. 
The subject is one for Parliamentary attention, but members 
are apathetic because no votes are dependent on it ; and yet the 
defence of our Empire is the greatest question of the present 
day, and the Colonial contribution for Imperial defence the 
greatest problem for the future.—I am, etc., IMPERIALIST. 


JUDICIAL IMMUNITY—DR. ANDERSON’S CASE 


[To the Editor of The National Observer| 
5 Mitre Court, Temple, E.C., 15th May, 1895. 


S1rR,—In reference to your article on Dr. Anderson’s case in 
your issue of the 11th, I am requested by my Committee to ask 
for space for such explanation of our views as it appears 
necessary and fair that we should be permitted to give, and to 
invite attention to some aspects of the case which seem to 
have been to some extent overlooked. The measures we pro- 
pose are:—Appeals to the Privy Council from the judgments 
and orders of the Supreme Court of Trinidad. Appeal to the 
House of Lords in Mr. Anderson’s action in the High Court of 
Justice against the Trinidad Judges (47/7. Cook), (Anderson v. 
Gorrie and others). Appeal, if necessary, to Parliament and 
the nation for amendment of the law and redress for Mr. Ander- 
son. The measures you suggest would not reverse or remove 
from the records the orders and judgments of the Trinidad Court 
which, as you agree with us are, while they remain, a standing 
reproach to British justice. They are still in force and, were 
Mr. Anderson to give up this struggle for his rights, could at 
once be put in operation by the illegally maintained pauper 
plaintiffs. Mr. Anderson in the accompanying examination of 
‘The Doctrine of Judicial Immunity’ makes out (as the Com- 
mittee are advised) a strong case against the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in Anderson v. Gorrie and others. The Com- 
mittee does not think it necessary to form an opinion that the 
decision is certainly wrong ; but on the other hand deprecates 
on definite grounds the assertion that the decision is certainly 
right, and especially that the case is a plain one. These 
grounds are: (1) Cases cited by Mr. Anderson where for acts 
ultra vires, actions against judges have succeeded; and 
opinion, that for such acts and for illegal acts, actions and 
prosecutions can be maintained—e.g., the following dictum of 
Lord Denman in Kendillon v. Maltby, 2 Car. and Mar., p. 409. 
‘I have no doubt in my mind that a magistrate, be he the 
highest judgein the land, is answerable in damagesfor slanderous 
language either not relevant to the cause before him or uttered 
after the cause is at an end ; but for words uttered in the course 
of his duty no magistrate is answerable, either civilly or crimin- 
ably, unless either express malice, or the absence of reasonable 
and probable cause be proved.’ The following dicta of Lord 
Ellenborough ve Picton, 30 State trials, 491, seem also, my 
Committee thinks, to be in point. ‘I take the distinction to be 
this. If a judge in the ordinary exercise of his jurisdiction 
commit an error, he cannot be prosecuted, but if he commit an 
error while acting out of such jurisdiction he is not protected.’ 
And at p. 791: ‘The present is a case of error in exceeding 
the limits of the judge’s jurisdiction, not of error within his 

jurisdiction.’ (2) In all the cases quoted in which such actions 
have failed there has been, in the defendant judges, some colour 
of jurisdiction to do the acts for which the action was brought, 
and there are cases in which the plaintiff has succeeded. 
(Vide Doctrine of Judicial Immunity, page 16, the cases of 
Hammond v. Howell, Fray v. Blackburn, Houlden v. Smith, 
14, Q.B. 841, Calder v. Halkett, M.P., C.C. 20, Molyneux v. De 
Nurgh, Hil. 27, Ed. III.). (3) In Anderson v. Gorrie and 
others the Divisional Court (Cave and Charles, J.J.), dismissed 
defendant’s summons to stay the action, the Court expressing 
itself strongly that the action would lie and that the statement 
of claim disclosed a good cause of action, not even calling on 
plaintiff’s counsel to oppose the summons; and so convinced 
were the defendants that they did not appeal. Lord Coleridge 
stated that one of the questions to be tried was whether in the 
widest sense of the words the acts of the defendant were 
judicial acts ; this was an issue raised in the pleadings, and it 
was decided in the negative by the verdict. In giving 
judgment, Lord Coleridge himself expressed great doubt, 
The Court of Appzal after hearing the plaintiff took time to 
consider whether tey would call upon the defendant’s counsel 
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to argue and he was afterwards directed to argue. Lord Esher 
and Lord Justice Smith both expréssed the difficulties they had 
felt in their decision and their approbation of the plaintiff's 
(appellant’s) argument. This therefore could scarcely have 
seemed to them an elementary point of law. Of these the 
broadest ground for desiring an appeal to the House of Lords 
is that in no action against a judge that has failed, have the 
wrongs complained of been, as they are in this case, direct 
violations of statutes. Should the House of Lords confirm the 
decision in Anderson v. Gorrie and others, the question then 
arises of the necessity for change in the law and what that 
change should be. The Committee, in venturing to think that 
to the possibility of such wrongs as those wilfully and 
maliciously done by judges to Mr. Anderson even the right to 
bring actions in some cases against judges might be preferable, 
relies on the dicta of Denman and of Ellenborough already 
quoted and on the following remarkable dictum of Lord Chief 
Justice Cockburn who in Dawkins v. Paulet says (page 779, 
9 B. and S.) ‘I cannot believe that judges or juries would fail 
to discharge their duty fearlessly according to their oaths and 
consciences, or witnesses give evidence less truthfully from any 
fear of exposing themselves to actions at law. I am persuaded 
that the number of such actions would be infinitely small, and 
would be easily disposed of; while, on the other hand, I can 
easily conceive cases in which judicial opportunity might be so 
perverted and abused for the purpose of injustice, as that on 
sound principle, the authors of such wrongs ought to be respon- 
sible to the parties wronged.’ On such an opinion the Com- 
mittee feels that its responsibility is greatly lessened in seeking 
a decision that for crimes done under pretended colour of their 
offices, judges are ‘responsible to the parties wronged’ ; or if 
that be not the case, in raising the question whether they 
should not be made responsible. Until, however, that question 
is raised and decided, it is only necessary to express a strong 
conviction that such cases must be provided against, if not by 
actions at law, then by some other method, as by petition to 
Parliament (under proper regulations), which will give to 
the parties wronged a real and practical remedy and safe- 
guard. For though it were decided to be necessary that judges 
without responsibility in actions at law or in prosecutions 
might—as you support Lord Esher in stating—strike us in the 
face, we are sure of your approval in expressing our resolve 
that to every Englishman so treated there must be a remedy, 
dependent on principle and justice, not on the favour or the 
sympathy of others—even of the press, the Parliament, or the 
nation. The Committee has no desire to press its views un- 
duly; but there appears to be at least an absolute necessity 
of some trustworthy right of remedy, however safeguarded. 
We regard the appeal to the House of Lords as necessary and 
proper, and as a probable means t» a much-to-be-desired 
result. In such a question, to so rich a nation—with so great 
a number of earnest men of leisure and of wealth—the cost 
should not count ; and my Committee hépes with confidence 
that, feeling the regularity of the course pursued, you will, as 
to the appeals to the Privy Council, and even as to that to the 
House of Lords, afford your widely extended influence in 
favour of the proposed measures, although possibly you may 
still regard the latter as mere waste of time in attempting to 
achieve a solution of a grave constitutional question. 
STAMFORD, 

President, Civil Rights Defence Committee. 
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REVIEWS 
SIR SAMUEL BAKER 


Sir Samuel Baker. A Memoir. By T. DOUGLAS MURRAY, 
F.R.G.S., Executor to the late Sir Samuel Baker, and 
A. SILVA WHITE, Hon. F.R.S.G.S. London : Macmillan. 


Many are the memoirs which are simply entertaining ; com- 
paratively few are those whose use is the making of history ; 
very much fewer still serve both purposes, and among these 
must be classed the life of Sir Samuel Baker. 

The chief difficulty which lay before the authors was, not the 
writing of the incidents in Baker’s own career, but the selection 
and treatment of matters incidental to it, comprising, as they 
did, such large and complicated subjects as various discoveries 
connected with the sources of the Nile, the government of the 
Sudan, the war in that district, the Egyptian career of General 
Gordon, the occupation of Egypt by the English, and even the 
Eastern Question. We expect reviewers to say that this book 
contains too much about Gordon and too little about Baker’s 
travels in the countries which he visited apart from Egypt ; but, 
while we do not deny that such acriticism might be justified, we 
consider that on the whole the authors have done their work 
both well and wisely. Sir Samuel Baker’s chief claims to the 
interest of the public were his operations in Egypt ; therefore 
description of them and their consequences, even when those 
consequences were somewhat indirect, was that which his 
biographers had every reason for believing the public to con- 
sider as most necessary in his memoirs. 

There has been no more adventurous class in the British 
islands than those sea-rovers possessed of ‘letters of marque,’ 
who enriched themselves by capturing the ships of other nations 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Several of 
Sir Samuel Baker's immediate ancestors had been privateers 
and he exemplified the theory of heredity by exhibiting their 
wandering and enterprising spirit in a very marked degree. 
Even as a very small child, at his mother’s knee, geography 
was his delight, and we are told that ‘as a mere baby he had 
learned the names of all the countries then known, and had 
acquired some knowledge of their capitals and their special 
characteristics. Tothe average Englishman, who believes a 
public-school career to be necessary to the making of a fine, 
manly fellow, it will be a shock to learn that, with the exception 
of a couple of years at Gloucester College, Baker was never 
at school. He spent some time with a private tutor, and 
later on he was so un-English as to attend a course of lectures 
at Frankfurt. Worse still for his promise of becoming a ster- 
ling, persevering John Bull, as a youth he wrote poetry. 
Another thing he did, which seemed much against his making 
a name as an adventurer, was to marry at the age of twenty- 
two. 

The first sign he gave of an inclination to try his fortunes 
abroad, was to go to the Mauritius to look after his father’s 
property there, taking his wife him. A couple of years later, 
‘he says of himselt the spirit of wandering had seized him,’ 
and he went to shoot big-game in Ceylon. This led to his 
establishing, in a wild part of it, an English colony, consisting 
of himself and his wife, and his brother and his wife—the two 
brothers had married two sisters on the same day—with their 
belongings, on a property of a thousand acres which they had 
purchased for as many pounds ; and accounts of his life there 
may be read in his 7he Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon and his 
Eight Years Wanderings in Ceylon, each of which books went 
through seven or eight editions. 

After twelve years of married life, he was in England again, 
in serious ill-health, owing to repeated attacks of jungle fever ; 
then he went to the Pyrenees, where his wife died. Having 
returned to England with his children, at thirty-five, he was a 
widower and without a profession, and all prospects of future 
distinction in an active life in the world appeared to be at an 
end. He determined to become a clergyman ; but at this 
juncture the spirit of fidget again laid hold of him, and 
he accepted an invitation to superintend the making of a 
railway on the Danube, near the Black Sea. The experience 
which he thereby gained ‘in the management of large bodies 
of men of various nationalities subsequently stood him in good 
stead. Moreover, this led to his first practical intimacy with 
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the Oriental mind, the character of which he was able to study 
to his eventual profit.’ It was while thus employed, too, 
that he met the Hungarian lady who eventually became his 
second wife and attained a character almost as remarkable 
as his own for courage and endurance. At the termination 
of his railway-making engagement, he took a sporting-tour 
in Asia Minor. While there, he wrote to his friend, Lord 
Wharncliffe, ‘I am going up to Khartum, and from thence, 
God only knows where, in search of the sources of the Nile.’ 
Shortly afterwards, in a letter to his sister, he said, ‘Every 
man has his own peculiar monomania. For the last few years 
my dreams have been of Africa.’ At this point, it may make 
matters plainer to remark that Samuel Baker was the eldest 
son of a man of property. 

At the time of which we are writing, Burton and Speke had 
already been to Lake Tanganyika, and Speke to the Victoria 
Nyanza; and Speke and Grant had now started ‘on their 
memorable journey, which was to establish, once and for all 
time, the outflow of the White Nile from the Victoria 
Nyanza.’ They were not expected to reach jthe White Nile 
before the beginning of 1863 ; so, when Baker left Cairo in the 
middle of April 1861, he ‘trusted that he might be with them 
in time to bring them valuable succour, and ‘perhaps to share 
their laurels.’ Armed with a firman from the Viceroy, and 
accompanied by his wife, a cook, and a dragoman, he went up 
the Nile, crossed the desert from Korosko to Abu Hamed, 
followed the Nile again from thence to Berber, and then went 
up the river Atbara. ° In that district, he ‘explored and mapped 
all the chief Nile tributaries of Abyssinia ;’ he killed ‘lions, 
elephants, hippopotami, giraffes, buffaloes, and antelopes,’ and 
he crossed over to the Blue Nile, went down the river, and, 
fourteen months after leaving Cairo, reached Khartum. That 
place he described in a letter to a brother, as ‘ hell itself, ‘both 
morally and in its natural features.’ His wife had already had 
several severe illnesses in the course of their travels, and the 
news of the death of his father still {further depressed him. 
Difficulties bese: him on every side, and six weary months had 
to be spent at Khartum before he started on his further and 
most important journey of about a thousand miles up the Nile. 
He was accompanied by ninety-six people, who seem to have 
been an endless source of trouble, and, after a variety of mis- 
fortunes he reached Gondokoro, about seven hundred miles 
above Khartum, in six weeks. This place he describes as ‘a 
perfect hell’ and ‘a colony of cut-throats.’ There his men first 
made a raid on the natives and then mutinied. With great 
determination, tempered by a little judicious leniency at the 
suggestion of his wife, he restored some sort of discipline. A 
few days later, to his great delight, Speke and Grant arrived. 
As they had satisfactorily proved that the Nile flowed out of 
the Victoria Nyanza and were on their way home, Baker at 
first imagined the work to be over, and that there was nothing 
for him to do but to return with them: but they told him 
they had been informed that the Nile, which they had been 
obliged to leave at the Karuma Falls, owing to its passing 
through the country of a tribe at war with that which was pro- 
tecting them, continued westward for several days’ journey 
until it fell into a large lake, and they urged him to goin search 
of it. Of course he readily acted on their suggestion, and quite a 
year later, and nearly four since leaving Cairo, after extra- 
ordinary adventures and vicissitudes, which are well described 
in these pages, ‘at last the day arrived. Stretched beneath the 
mountains like a sea of silver, far away to the horizon, lay’ the 
great lake, which Baker was the first European to look upon, 
and which he named the Albert Nyanza. 

We have dealt at some length with the details which gradually 
led up to this discovery, because it was, perhaps, the greatest 
work of Baker’s life ; and we must now pass over many inter- 
esting events and incidents which we should like to notice, in 
order to say something of one of his undertakings which was 
but little less important. Five years after his first glimpse 
of the Albert Nyanza, he was again in Egypt, in charge of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales’s journey between the firs 
and second cataracts of the Nile. As he passed through Cairo 
the Khedive asked him to take the command of an expedition 
to suppress the slave-trade on the White Nile; and, the same 
year, he appointed him Governor-General of the Nile Basin 
south of Ismailia, or Gondokoro as it was then called, at a salary 
of £10,000 a year, for a period of four years, If the personal 
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hardships which Sir Samuel and Lady Baker endured, while 
he held this high office, were less severe than those which they 
had undergone in their endeavours to discover the great lake 
as private adventurers, they were certainly trying enough. Of 
the delays, the treacheries, the battles, the disappointments, 
and the dangers which harassed them during those four years, 
we have not space to give any details. The authors admit 
that in the course of his rule Baker committed some ‘errors of 
judgment,’ and that he did not always go ‘the right way to 
work’; but there can be no doubt that ‘he performed the first 
rough work of opening up the Equatorial regions to the policy 
of Egypt,’ and that he exposed many abuses. It was his mis- 
fortune, and not his fault, that, instead of his work being 
consolidated, strengthened and \developed, it was to a great 
extent overthrown, if not annihilated, chiefly through the inaction 
and mismanagement of others, and partly by the force of a 
combination of adverse circumstances. 

Gordon succeeded Baker, under the title of Governor-General 
of the Equatorial Province, and the greater part of the second 
half of the book deals with his Egyptian career. Since much of 
this portion of the work consists of letters which passed between 
Gordon and Baker, it is in no way irrelevant. Yet interesting 
as it is—even more so, perhaps, than the account of Baker’s 
own labours—and right as it was that it should be written in a 
memoir of Baker, a lengthy notice of it is beyond the space, if 
not the province, of a somewhat limited review. Admirers of 
Gordon—and who is not one of them ?—may possibly take ex- 
ception to some of the criticisms here given of his judgment 
and his actions; but we think that allowances ought to be made 
for the feelings of the friends and partisans of Baker, at the 
thought of anything which they may fancy undid some part of 
his own hard and excellent work. Not the least interesting 
part of the present book consists of the later letters written by 
Sir Samuel Baker, giving his opinion on the government of 
Egypt; it is, therefore, a volume which concerns the future as 
well as the past, and it should be as valuable to the politician as 
to the historian ; while to the general reader the life of Sir 
Samuel Baker should present a brilliant example of British 
enterprise at the same time that the accounts of the conduct of 
the Hungarian lady who shared his toils, his sufferings and his 
successes should prove that pluck and perseverance are not 
exclusive prerogatives of either the English nation or the 
stronger sex. 


ABOUT COBDEN 


Reminiscences of Richard Cobden. Compiled by Mrs. SALIs 
SCHWABE. London: Unwin. 


Richard Cobden is a personage not without interest to us 
even now, though Political Economy has been banished to 
Saturn, and there is not even a Radical who preaches, or much 
less, being in office, practises non-intervention. Mrs. Salis 
Schwabe’s book, too, presents him in somewhat of a new light. 
She is chiefly interested in the education question ; and accord- 
ingly shows up that little known part of Cobden’s career—his 
efforts on behalf of education. She takes up his life after the 
great struggle for Free Trade, which made him famous, was 
over, and exhibits him in the ‘softer hour of social pleasure, 
ill-exchanged for power,’ taking his rest after his triumph, not 
exactly like Achilles, in the arms of Briseis, but as a sort of 
middle-aged Ulysses, in a tour round Europe, only duly 
chaperoned by Penelope. Spain, France, Italy, Austria, 
Germany, Mrs. Schwabe accompanied him to all these in person 
or by letter: shared in the Free Trade banquets with which he 
was everywhere greeted, or gives us his eloquence from con- 
temporary newspapers. It is not without interest to discover 
that Cobden was able to combine the wiliness of the serpent 
with the innocence of the dove-like Free Trader. To the 
Spaniards he says ‘that to no country does Free Trade offer 
greater advantages than to Spain, for nowhere has Nature 
been morebountiful in bestowing a superabundance of those 
productions which other nations desire to obtain in return for 
the produce of their skill and industry.’ But it is to be feared 
that Spain has not yet produced the statesman who by giving 
‘the blessings of commercial freedom will confer greater and 
more durable advantages upon his country than it derived from 
the discovery of America.’ Nor is a visit to America calculated 
to encourage the Spaniard by example. Nor, so far as we know, 
has the Pope interfered, as Cobden asked him to do, to put 
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down bull-fights by Papal decree, or by making the clergy abstain 
from attending them. To the Tuscans at Florence Cobden 
said that he could ‘have no title to pre-eminence as a Free 
Trader in an assembly of Tuscans. . . . To Tuscany is due the 
glory of having preceded by half a century the rest of the world 
in the application of the theories of economical science and its 
legislation.’ He found it through Free Trade an earthly Para- 
dise. ‘ The surface of the country resembled that of a well- 
cultivated garden; the people are everywhere well dressed. 
I have seen no beggars except a few lame and blind; and in 
this season of general scarcity there is less of suffering from 
want of food here, with a perfect freedom of export and import 
of corn, than probably in any other country in Europe.’ At 
Rome he is enthusiastic over the Reforming Pope, as Pius 1X. 
was then esteemed. 

We need not dwell on the non-intervention speeches. They 
have not been more successful at home than the Free Trade 
speeches were abroad. But in one point Cobden had a most 
triumphant score. In January 1853 there was a great scare as 
to the supposed bellicose intentions of Napoleon III. and the 
militia were called out to resist a threatened French invasion to 
be made for no pretext, and without any declaration of war. 
In October the same year the French and English fleets were 
lying side by side in Besika Bay under an English Admiral, 
allied against Russia. Cobden was as much opposed to the 
latter proceeding as to the former ; and every one is now of his 
opinion. If, says he, comparing the same Ministry’s utterances 
against France in January with those in her favour in October, 
‘If they were in earnest in what they told us six or nine 
months ago regarding this Government, and this individual— 
then how can they be justified in trusting our ships alongside 
the ships of such a man? And if they were not in earnest what 
sort of men have we got in office?’ But there is nothing new 
in this. 

It is new, or at least it is a reminder of something generally 
forgotten, to learn what an important part Cobden took in 
the early fifties in the movement for State education. How 
he reconciled this with the doctrines of non-intervention by 
the State in foreign politics or home industries, which were 
founded on the principle of /azssez-faire, it is a little difficult to 
see. Nor does he appear to grapple with the difficulty. His 
only argument against the voluntary system was, that the volun- 
tary system means the action of the landlord, ‘and in our 
agricultural parishes, absenteeism on the part of the great 
landlord proprietary is the rule, and not the exception. Go 
into any agricultural parish you please, and it is ten to one that 
you will find the majority of acres owned by individuals who 
are living far away from that parish. It is no use therefore 
saying that the proprietors and the rich people in the parishes 
will educate the people.’ But this does not meet the argument 
that if they felt the need of education the people would find it 
for themselves. To that his only answer is, that it has not been 
done. ‘I say that we are the only people that have had volun- 
taryism, and we are behind all the world.’ And he uses the 
‘tyrant’s plea,’ necessity, that it is not safe to ailow the people 
to remain uneducated. ‘The very security, the trade, of the 
nation, depend on the rivalry in science and the arts which 
must spring from education.’ ‘I want this measure as a better 
security for the morality of this country. Are we so moral a 
people that we can dispense with the aid of the school-master ?’ 
And he further supports the measure ‘as a Protestant—we have 
an intelligent public opinion to which you can refer con- 
troversies on religion.’ We have had the Free Education, then 
advocated in vain, for a quarter of a century. We may think 
these arguments somewhat misplaced when the Protestant 
result may be seen in the crowds at the Brompton Oratory ; 
and the moral effects in Mr. Oscar Wilde and the decadents. 
We fear that neither Free Trade nor Free Education have 
brought the Millennium. But perhaps it is as well that some 
people should believe that some particular measures will pro- 
duce the Millennium, or we might not get any reforms at all. 


THE BRITISH PEASANT 


Annals of the British Peasantry. By RUSSELL M. GARNIER, 
B.A. London: Sonnenschein. 


It will somewhat astonish the rural agitator, if he should 
ever chance to read this book, to find that the author after a 
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survey conducted with all the painstaking trouble to which 
his History of the Landed Interest has accustomed us, arrives at 
the conclusion that the present time is the golden age of labour. 
‘The labourer at the present time has the best of the bargain,’ 
wrote Richard Jefferies in Hodge and his Masters, and Mr. 
T. E. Kebbell heartily endorsed this view. Mr. Garnier had 
the advantage of forming his opinion with the eighteen volumes 
before him of agricultural evidence published by the Labour 
Commission. He does not attach any exaggerated value to 
these reports. Only in one or two instances were they written 
by men conversant with the subject—the average assistant 
commissioner not being chosen for any special acquaintance with 
rural economy, but being only a barrister obliged to get up his 
case as he went along. The consequence is that he has no 
material for comparison and is totally unable to distinguish and 
sift the new and difficult questions of the day. Mr. Garnier’s 
opinion deserves to be noted as that of one whose judgment 
should carry weight. He describes the Blue Books referring to 
the agricultural labourer as ‘ replete with stale news,’ and adds 
that they contain ‘ hardly a single piece of evidence relating to 
the condition of the rural peasantry which cannot be read 
somewhere or other in the back numbers of Blue Books and 
magazines.’ They might have been produced in Grub Street 
at a hundredth part of the expense. Nevertheless accepting 
them as a summary or collection of well-known facts he finds 
the unanimous verdict of the Commissioners to be that the 
ceneral condition of agricultural labourers is better than it ever 
was before. Yet this is but a striking instance of false and 
only apparent vrosperity. Since the Commission reported, nay 
even since Mr. Garnier, who is very up-to-date, composed his 
volume, the irresistible effects of depression have begun to 
assail toil as well as capital and the history of the last twelve 
months is one of falling wages and decreased employment. 
Although within the past twenty years the soil has been deserted 
by one out of every five labourers in England, one out of every 
four in Scotland, and one out of every two in Ireland, those who 
remain have not increased in prosperity. The rural exodus 
does no more than keep pace with the ebb of agricultural 
profit. 

It would not be possible in the space at our disposal to follow 
Mr. Garnier’s long and patient investigation of the fluctuating 
fortunes of the class with which he deals, but one or two points 
of immediate interest are deserving of notice. He takes a 
gloomy view of the future. The ‘exodus of the flower of the 
British peasantry leaves behind it a vis inertia of folly and 
ignorance.’ But though ‘the best brains have gone elsewhere,’ 
we keep on feeding with fresh power those who have not yet 
digested that formerly received. Stated in figures, there are 
over a million male field-workers endowed with voting power 
and beset by a variety of agitators more energetic and plausible 
than any of whom we have had previous experience. They 
have fixed covetous eyes on the thirty million pounds drawn 
annually from the land by a very small class, and experience 
has shown that old-fashioned ideas of right and justice will not 
be allowed to stand in the way of spoliation. Our battles are 
now decided by counting noses and ‘the numerical inferiority 
of the landlords cedes to the labourers the fruits of victory 
before the fight begins. Nor does Mr. Garnier, though his 
sympathies are with the labourers, omit to warn them that the 
rust and dulness of country life have laid their heavy mark on 
squire and parson as well as ploughman. No doubt the power- 
ful English aristocracy will make a harder fight of it than the 
Irish landlords, but intelligence is as much needed as pluck. 
If the annals of our peasant prove anything it is that he may 
be led but cannot be driven. Latterly it has become the 
fashion to dub him Hodge and esteem him little more than 
a drivelling idiot. There never was a falser idea. During 
early times the English peasant, if roused by injustice, 
proved himself ‘bloody, bold and resolute’ beyond what 
is conceivable of any other countryman. Their rebellions 
under John Bull and Kitt and Wat Tyler; their rapes, burn- 
ings, murderings and plunderings; their splendid behaviour 
amid the disease and starvation of our early wars; their 
very cudgel-playing and other vigorous and dangerous sports, 
amply justify the title of Anglo-Saxon bull-dogs. At no 
time were they milksops even in their vices. Mr. Garnier 
makes a very proper distinction when he asserts that the weak- 
ness of the Scottish peasant has always been sexual depravity, 
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drunkenness that of his southern neighbour. If the commons 
of the time of Elizabeth were not quite as bad as Fortescue 
would have them, when he said they never drank water except 
for penance, it is certain, nevertheless, that they loved their 
single beer and double beer, their dagger ale and lambswool 
and huffcap more than was good for them. 

The peasant is now in atransition stage. Forty years ago 
Carlyle was thundering to ‘His Grace of Castle Rack-rent’ 
that ‘cash-payment never was or could be the union bond of 
man to man.’ The time has entirely changed and it is the 
peasant now who will recognise none but the cash nexus. 
Nothing rouses the ire of the agitator more than paternalism 
on the part of employers. He would have both parties abide 
strictly by the bond, so many hours so much wages, and for the 
rest Jack is as good as his master, and as the Highlander said, 
a little more so. Yet it is notorious that the Truck Acts have 
been prejudicial to the interests of the labourer. One of Mr. 
Garnier’s practical suggestions is a return to that form of co- 
operation usually termed payment in kind, the abolition of 
which threw increased profits into the large pocket of the 
middleman. Better would it be also if all landlords would 
frankly recognise, as the wiser already do, that some recom- 
pense is due to the peasant for the common rights they have lost. 
It was right and inevitable that the wastes should be enclosed 
and cultivated and yet it carried a certain amount of injustice. 
The surest way for landlords to hold their own against the 
horde of nationalisers, socialists and revolutionists is to recog- 
nise frankly what is reasonable in the demands of the peasant. 
Most of them are really anxious to do this. Whoever has 
originated and carried out an experiment in land, be it fruit- 
growing, rabbit-farming, labour colony, scheme of purchase or 
co-operative arrangement, is visited by pilgrim landowners 
from every part of England anxious to pick up an idea for 
imitation. 

It has been necessary to omit any reference to Mr. Garnier’s 
chapters on the Poor Law and other interesting questions. 
Nor have we dwelt on the faults of the volume. The worst of 
these is a habit of inaccuracy, most apparent perhaps in the 
citation of names and quotations. We find few cases in which 
the sense is spoiled but it does not inspire confidence, to say the 
least, to find a wrong appellation given to authors and places. 
We had also intended to say something about the author’s 
irritating and inveterate custom of using highly technical terms, 
obsolete words and foreign expressions in his text without a 
word or sign to denote that they are not to be found in any 
dictionary of English. The inevitable effect is to puzzle those 
general readers for whom the volume is intended. Save for 
these defects the work would be entitled to unqualified praise. 


EPISODES 


Episodes. Wy G.S. STREET. London: Heinemann. 
The artist who has found out when to drop the pencil 
is thus far a master of his art. Mr. Street has made the 
discovery. Once upon a time a poet of some renown, and 
a song-maker, tried his hand at improving upon Mendelssohn’s 
‘Songs without Words. But, alas! for the lines which 
he provided, they could not be sung. The supplementary 
song-maker confessed himself beaten. A similar fate awaits 
the piecer-out who attempts the further dramatic development— 
or sequelising of Mr. Street’s Efzsodes. And yet the best of 
them are pregnant with unfulfilled dramas. You feel the farther 
action of the unplayed piece just as the chance discoverer of a 
slight sketch by Fortuny, which had, oddly enough, found its 
errant way into a Royal Academy Exhibition years ago, felt 
himself in the presence of a great dramatist of the pencil. It 
recently pleased a compiler of some worthless book-reading 
statistics to class /Pzsodes with a select assortment of femininely 
febrile novels of wide popularity. Mr. Street has reason to 
resent the association. He might also disclaim any sympathy 
with the methods and aims of Ibsen, and yet we are sometimes 
reminded in £fisodes of the Scandinavian dramatist. ‘ Do 
you know,’ the slighted woman says in one of the most touching 
of Mr. Street’s studies, ‘I think there is something a little 
pathetic, for all our absurdities, in us over-educated and medi- 
tating women? We miss all that, that simple, foolish cooing. 
We needn’t—there is no essential necessity : but somehow we 
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do. Some little girl, very feminine and frivolous, comes in, 
and we, with our education and good sense and perception and 
the whole bag of tricks, as you say, have to scuttle away... . 
No. .. . Good-bye.’ That sort of insight, as rare among the 
writers with whom Mr. Street has been sillily associated, as is 
their capacity to write his clear, economic, yet fully coloured 
English, recalls Ibsen. Only the author of Efisodes does not, 
to employ a cant expression, deal with the abnormal, and his 
range of observation is wider, his perception subtler, and his 
artistic sense more delicate than (with the permission of the 
idolaters of the great influencer of the British drama) Ibsen’s 
ever was—or will be. And he has the saving grace of a humour 
which, for all its touch of acidity, is not unkindly. Mr. Street’s 
utmost strength as a painter of the grim and tragic side of 
daily life is expressed in ‘ In the End of All Things,’ ‘ The End of 
a Pose, and ‘A Reasonable Husband.’ There is leaven of 
merciless truth in the other essays, but these three are typical] 
of the writer's power to make character and scene live and hold 
the reader as an auditor is held by a strong situation in a fine 
play. Of the Efisodes, which might be more appropriately 
described as complete stories, the two chapters that come 
within the scope of ‘An Episode in a Commonplace Life,’ 
‘Peter Sanderson’s Passion’—a dour tale of two wasted lives— 
and ‘ The Emancipation of a Curate,’ are the most impressive. 
But the collection is altogether a singularly vivid contribution 
to the highest form of realistic fiction, and the art of it is 
deserving of the warmest praise. 


FICTION 
t. The Mermaid. By L. DOUGALL. Bentley. 
2. Twoin the Bush. By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. Innes. 
3. Under the Chilterns. By ROSEMARY. London: Unwin. 
4. Eve's Ransom. By GEORGE GISSING. Lawrence. 
5. The Jewel of Ynys Galon. By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 
Longmans. 
6. The Tale of Chloe. And Other Stories. By GEORGE 


MEREDITH. Ward Lock. 


1. How the mermaid first introduced herself as the heroine 
of a ‘sea-myth,’ and thereafter proved to be a gracious lady, 
whose influence raised the rather sluggish and commonplace 
though educated Dr. Caius Simpson to the appreciation of 
things transcendental, is a mystery to which the clue is fairly 
well withheld in Mr. Dougall’s book. Laid in far Prince 
Edward’s Island, the scene is fresh and captivating to the 
English reader. Pictorial grace informs the descriptions of the 
sand-dunes, inlets, and ice-floes of that northern region, and 
the salt breezes have an antiseptic power valuable to purge 
morbidness and keep introspection tolerably sweet. Jacqueline 
is a charming heroine, earnest yet joyous, whom we commend 
the author for saving from the contamination of her loveless 
marriage, though the method by which the knot is cut involves 
acrime. Caius is only interesting through his passion, which 
brings out the best in him, and eliminates the prig. The author 
has a good deal of distinction in style, but cannot avoid a 
tendency to excessive detail. Caius sees a man beating his 
wife. ‘He faltered in his walk, and, hesitating, stood to look. 
His path was too far off for him to hear the words that were 
poured forth in such torrents of passion. The boy’s strong 
sentiment prompted him to run and collar the man ; his judg- 
ment made him doubt whether it was a good thing to interfere 
between man and wife ; a certain latent cowardice in his heart 
made him afraid to venture nearer. The sum of his emotions 
caused him to stop, to go on a few paces, and stop to look and 
listen again, his heart tull of concern.’ On another occasion, 
‘The particular smile that, in the classification of his facial 
expressions, belonged to the subject of love and marriage, 
played upon his lips while he explained that when a man got up 
in the world he could make a better marriage than he could 
when comparatively poor and unknown.’ We urge the use of 
the pruning-knife, because this exuberant verbosity is a vice of 
the day, and because the writer can afford to be terse, as he 
occasionally shows to the great advantage of his narrative. 

2. Mr. Frankfort Moore’s brisk little volume of short stories 
is acceptable, although we do not think they indicate any 
advance in his art. The title-story is farcical enough, ‘new 
chums,’ searching for local colour in Australia, obtaining their 
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desire by being just nearly shot and then ignominiously im- 
prisoned as bushrangers when they attempt to visit the station 
of an absent friend, whose house is garrisoned ‘by a too heroic 
chatelaine. ‘A Colourable Imitation’ relates an anecdote of 
Paganini, and illustrates the truth that ‘the human soul (male) 
is not hatched until the body that it means to inhabit has been 
breathing for over twelve years.’ In ‘Under Royal Patronage’ 
a higher note is struck. ‘“1I know that to an artist the prospect 
of being forgotten in the grave adds a bitterness to death. But 
you—you hold the hearts of thousands in your hand ; you move 
them at your own will to passion, to sympathise with suffering, 
to strive after all that is noble in life—you do this at will, and 
yet you have a thought that the result of the actor’s power 
perishes with him.” ‘You have given me life,” she said.’ ‘At 
the King’s Head’ is another dramatic story, with Kitty Clive 
as the heroine. The lesson she teaches the presumptuous 
Bates is very amusingly impressed. 

3. A realistic pastoral this—a careful thoughtful study of a 
quiet village. It is the life-tale of a labourer’s daughter, 
Rosamona Nutt, from responsible childhood to sad middle- 
age. ‘“ What is your name?” ‘“‘ Rosamond.” “ Who gave you 
that name?” ‘‘My godfather and my godmothers at my 
baptism, and I wish they ’adn’t.” “ What’s that you’re saying, 
Rosy ?” “I wish they ’adn’t give me that name. I get plagued 
about it so as never was.” “ Well, it is rather a grand name for 
a village child,” said the mistress incisively. “ Well, twan’t my 
fault. I ’adn’t done nothing to ’em—what call ’ad they to put 
sech a name on to me? 1’d like to christen ¢hem, 1 would?” 
The school was a tiny cottage room, low in ceiling—which was 
crossed by the smoke-blackened beams, the fire-place an open 
one, with room for stools in the chimney corner. The floor was 
of red brick, freshly dressed weekly with a kind of red paste.’ 
Thus the book begins and the promise of quaintness and charm is 
amply fulfilled and if the author is not quite solid in her catechism 
she has her local colour perfect. The pages breathe of moist 
brown furrows, wood smoke, and gathered bracken. The story 
is old, old as the days when King Ahab turned his face to the 
wall, sick for the little vineyard he could not buy, but the best 
stories after all, are the old ones, and ‘Rosemary’ has made 
this story her own by her tender and delicate handling of it, 
Under the Chilterns shines in marked and delightful contrast 
to some of the recent Pseudonym volumes. Seen through the 
medium of these, ‘ Culture,’ like an earnest caterpillar, seems to 
have eaten away all the greenness and freshness from life, 
leaving a dry world, all sawdust and sentimentality. But in 
the volume before us the world is still fresh, the old-world- 
deep emotions still strong and vital. And if the story is sad, 
well, life is by way of being sad. Especially to the children and 
wives of agricultural labourers on eleven shillings a week. 

4. It occurs to us that Mr. Gissing knows his business rather 
too well. He would not find much difficulty in writing a novel 
about the Loves of the Triangles if his fancy went that way. 
We have a suspicion that he is making his characters too con- 
ventional, that he is drawing upon his funded experience rather 
than making fresh observations. This may be incorrect: pos- 
sibly we are deceived by Mr. Gissing’s easy manner and 
equable style. Either way Eve’s Ransom is a book which can 
be read without much trouble and with a great deal of pleasure. 
Eve herself is one of those shop-girls who take long views and 
play for safety. She accepts love and is quite sincerely grateful 
for money that is spent upon her ; but her idea of a husband is 
an Old-Age Pension made flesh, and she acts accordingly. 
The man of her own class who, having come into some small 
moneys, determines to enjoy life for a season and spends most of 
these moneys on her, is well-drawn : but the book is too slight 
and too grey. By the way, is Mr. Gissing certain that Gower 
Place is—even ‘on the whole’—a ‘better locality’ than 
Belmont Street? It is well to be accurate even in these sordid 
matters. 

5. The novel of psychologic analysis would seem to be yield- 
ing ground before the rush of romance. We are getting tired— 
one gets tired so easily nowadays—of feeling our mental pulse 
and noting our psycho-physiological symptoms ; and in a tale 
of blood and battle and stirring adventure one seems to breathe 
the free, chill English air after the languorous, odorous atmo- 
sphere of the theatre or the hothouse. 7he Jewe/ of Ynys Galon 
is a Stirring story of pirates, buried treasure and gentleman 
adventurers, told strongly and boldly and with the convincing 
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manner, that greatest gift of the storyteller. The book is 
entirely without those affectations which have marred some of 
the best work in the field of historical romance. To tell the 
story would be to discount the pleasure which all its readers 
may confidently expect. We warmly recommend Zhe Jewel of 
Ynys Galion to all those ‘at whom’ as the Portuguese phrase- 
book says, ‘the author dedicates himself more particularly,’ 
Here follows the dedication. To ‘every boy who ever stored 
up stale crusts and hoarded his pocket-money with a view to 
presently annexing the family carving knife and stealing forth 
to become a bloodthirsty pirate, the terror of the seas—to 
every man who in the toil and struggle for subsistence looks 
back with fond regret to the days when he still believed in 
buried treasure and dreamed of one day discovering some hoard 
whereby to become rich beyond imagination—and finally to 
every one whose blood rouses at a tale of tall fights and reckless 
adventure, this book is most respectfully dedicated by the 
author. Mr. Lancelot Speed deserves more than a word of 
praise for his excellent illustrations, vivid and lifelike with a 
suggestion of mystery and romance well befitting the story. 
Specially happy are the delineation of the fight on the cromlech 
between the two naked claimants of the Jewel and the picture of 
the pirate throwing his pistol to his young adversary. One can 
see that pistol move. We hope that authorand artist will join 
to give the public more of such excellent work. 

6. To the New Quarterly Review of January 1877 Mr. George 
Meredith contributed a story called ‘ The House on the Beach ;’ 
another story from the same pen, called ‘The Case of General 
Ogle and Lady Camper,’ figured in the issue of the same 
miscellany for July 1877. Then, in July 1879, there appeared 
in the Review yet another piece of fiction by Mr. Meredith, 
entitled ‘The Tale of Chloe : an Episode in the History of Beau 
Beamish. Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Bowden have reprinted 
these three narratives in one volume, putting ‘The Tale of 
Chloe’ in the place of honour, but not vouchsafing any parti- 
culars as to the stories’ origin. To students of Mr. Meredith 
they have been known of course from the beginning ; and as 
regards at least two of them there has been some surprise that 
they have not been republished before now. ‘The House on 
the Beach,’ we venture to think, is hardly worthy of rescue from 
its comparative obscurity. It is, if we may say so without being 
blasted by the scorn of the out-and-out Meredithian, slow and 
tiresome, boasting but little humour and still less wit. ‘A 
realistic tale’ (as the author describes it) it may be; but that 
ithas much interest or merit can hardly be said with truth. 
The fable is of the feeblest, the characterisation of the most 
ordinary. Nor can ‘The Case of General Ogle and Lady 
Camper’ be unreservedly commended. It is too farcical. It 
would adapt readily to the stage ; but, perused in cold blood, 
« ‘conveys too strongly the impression of artifice. The 
simplicity of the General, the brutality of the lady, are 
over-done. That the General did not know how to pronounce 
the word ‘ bijou’ is a proposition somewhat difficult to accept. 
However, the story has plenty both of humour and of wit, 
and, we repeat, might be made very effective upon the 
‘boards.’ ‘The Tale of Chloe’ is of course the gem of the 
collection. Here Mr. Meredith is at his best both as observer 
and as artist. The fersone live; and the tone of the time and 
place in which they live is perfectly caught and reproduced. 
Beau Beamish, Chloe, the Duchess, all are admirable portraits ; 
Camwell and Caseldy are also happily touched in. The 
presence of this little masterpiece in a neat and handy volume 
is a benefaction for which to be grateful ; ‘The Case of General 
Ogle and Lady Camper’ is only a little less welcome, and ‘ The 
House on the Beach’ can be tolerated for the sake of its 
neighbours and the writer. 


THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


A History of the Great Western Ratlway, being the Story of 
the Broad Gauge. By G. A. SEKON. London: Digby. 


‘During three days,’ says Mr. Sekon, ‘the broad-gauge 
officials had ume mauvatise quatre dheure (sic) of a very 
lengthened description. We should be sorry to say that our 
Own experience in the perusal of Mr. Sekon’s work was as 
terrible as this, but we must confess ourselves as distinctly dis- 
appointed. The book, we are told in the preface, has been 
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revised by Mr. Saunders, who is not only Chairman of the 
Great Western Company, but one who, by family connection, 
must have been familiar with its policy and history from his 
earliest years. Yet, for all that, the book is full of mistakes on 
Great Western facts. We are told, for example, at the begin-« 
ning, that the passenger station at Paddington covers seventy 
acres; it really covers about four. Two pages later we read 
that Wnarncliffe meetings are ‘ the principal statutory meetings 
of the shareholders, whereas, as every railway man knows, 
they are meetings for the approval—ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred purely formal—of Bills already introduced in Parlia- 
ment. Again, to take a very different subject, if the Ajax had 
ten-feet driving wheels, then Whishaw, who was an engineer 
and wrote a contemporary account from personal inspection, 
was wrong. Or, to turn to the end of the work, Mr. Sekon 
misrepresents the most interesting and dramatic piece of railway 
Parliamentary history in the session of 1894, by stating that the 
North Cornwall Company has obtained Parliamentary sanction 
to extend the line to New Quay. Or again, in the same dis- 
trict, he is unaware that the abandoned Lostwithiel and Fowey 
Railway—which, by the way, never was a branch of the Corn- 
wall Railway—is practically ready for re-opening as a narrow- 
gauge line; and that, moreover, it is likely to be ere long a 
very inconvenient thorn in the Great Western side. 

The Chairman of the Great Western Railway could hardly 
be expected to occupy himself in correcting Mr. Sekon’s 
grammar. Indeed, it would need a gentleman of considerable 
linguistic ability to do this successfully. ‘ Translate into Eng- 
lish “every magnum opus must be established ex ¢erre” or 
“with the Broad Gauge lines ‘out cela changé”’ would be an 
excellent question for ‘advanced local’ candidates. Here is 
one of Mr. Sekon’s paragraphs: ‘ While any old broad-gauge 
driver was always able to give his own experience of acci- 
dents that happened to himself, which were far more mira- 
culous than the cases previously narrated by his con/fréres, 
but as most of these accidents never obtained official pub- 
licity, we only accept them cum grano salis. The student 
who could turn this into English would need to be more than 
usually advanced. Nor do we think that the chairman of 
the company could reasonably be expected to teach Mr. 
Sekon simple addition—to explain to him, for instance, that it 
was not possible to have ‘ ten directors, of which (sc) the Great 
Western sent four, Bristol and Exeter railway five, and the 
Midland two’—or the rudiments of statics necessary to pre- 
vent mistakes such as, ‘although the line has such severe 
gradients, these lend themselves to the economical working of 
the goods traffic.’ But we do think he might have induced Mr. 
Sekon to moderate his language somewhat. The battle of the 
gauges is now fifty years old. The combatants are one and all 
dead. Doubtless on both sides they fought hard and not in 
every instance over-scrupulously. But to pour out, as Mr. Sekon 
does, vials of strong epithets upon the narrow-gauge cham- 
pions, to describe their conduct as ‘ shameful,’ ‘outrageous,’ 
‘underhand, ‘dishonourable,’ etc. etc. etc., is surely not 
necessary nowadays from any point of view. 

Perhaps we have said enough to show that Mr. Sekon’s book 
is of no real or permanent value. He does not know where to 
condense and where to expand. He gives us, for example, in 
an appendix of thirty pages, a reprint of the Gauge Commis- 
sioners’ Report, which could be bought, doubtless, for a couple 
of shillings from the Parliamentary booksellers. In another 
place he tells us that ‘the books and pamphlets written on the 
subject of the broad gauge would form quite a modest library if 
collected. Personally we are acquainted with the titles of 
twenty-one interesting works on this momentous question.” A 
bibliography of these pamphlets—all of them difficult of acquisi- 
tion, some probably almost unique—would have been of real 
value to the railway historian of the future ; yet Mr. Sekon does 
not mention the name of a single one among them. Again, he 
speaks of Mr. Gladstone introducing in 1844 what he calls the 
Railway Confiscation Bill. Presumably he is unaware that this 
Bill became what has stood on the Statute Book ever since, and 
is universally known as the Cheap Trains Act. To a public 
accustomed to travel in cushioned third-class carriages at fifty 
miles an hour, which has seen within the last year or two the 
powers of charge of struggling railway companies unable to 
earn their debenture interest cut down in many cases to a half 
by a stroke of the Parliamentary shears, it should be interesting 
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to learn that Mr. Gladstone was denounced as ‘a very Jesuit 
with railways’ because he claimed for the State the right to 
insist that one train at least per day should carry third-class 
passengers in covered carriages, not of course necessarily with 
seats, at a speed not less than twelve miles an hour, and the 
right to revise the rates and fares of railway companies when 
their dividends reached ten per cent. per annum, provided always 
that no revision should reduce the dividend below that figure. 

Still, for all we have said against Mr. Sekon, we are far from 
denying that his book contains a good deal of interesting 
description. We should like to know, however, how the Fair- 
field, so called from the works where it was built, dropped out 
of use on the Tiverton branch. A short stretch of line in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Tiverton, that from Exeter to 
Crediton, has had a curious history. Mr. Sekon tells it at length, 
and it is probably unique. Originally laid on the broad-gauge 
to be worked by the Bristol and Exeter, the line was, after a 
furious contest between broad- and narrow-gauge shareholders, 
converted to narrow, and then lay derelict, ‘the sole income 
being derived from the hay crop that was regularly gathered 
from the grass that grew on the unused railway.’ It was then 
recoaverted to broad and opened. Next the gauge was mixed, 
in order to enable the South Western to run over it. Finally 
in r892 the broad-gauge metals, which had long been used 
for goods traffic only, were removed ; and to-day for all prac- 
tical purposes the Exeter to Crediton section is incorporated 
in the South Western undertaking. A somewhat similar game 
of battledore and shuttlecock was played on the lines between 
Gloucester and Cheltenham and Gloucester and Bristol. The 
most interesting thing, however, about Cheltenham, is that in 
the year 1847, when the line was opened through from Pad- 
dington, the distance of 121 miles was covered in 2 hours 
45 minutes, including several stoppages. The fastest train 
to-day takes—and the fact is small credit to the Great Western 
— 3 hours 10 minutes. To Exeter the expresses took 4} hours 
in 1846 ; to-day the best of them takes 4 hours and 5 minutes, 
and the rest from 4 hours 15 minutes and 4 hours 24 minutes 
upwards. Mr. Sekon has a good deal to tell that is interest- 
ing on the subject of the atmospheric railway in South Devon, 
He borrows, however, largely—not always with acknowledg- 
ment—from Mr. Brunel’s life of his father. On the whole, 
we may say of the book that to general and uncritical readers 
it may serve to while away an idle hour not unpleasantly, 
though for serious students of railway history—if, indeed, any 
such class exists—it cannot be regarded as more than a guide 
to further and more accurate study. 


MAIORA CANENTES 


1. Poenis Dramatic and Lyrical. Second Series. By Lord Dr 
TABLEY. London: Lane. 

2. Ballads and other Verses. By A. H. BEESLY. London: 
Longmans, 


1. It is consoling amid the noisy but short-lived triumphs of 
the slip-shod and the semi-educated to come upon a writer so 
thoroughly imbued with the classical spirit as Lord De Tabley. 
Whatever may be said as to the general results of an old- 
fashioned education, there can be no doubt that an acquaintance 
with Latin and Greek tends to produce a clearness of thought and 
a sobriety of expression, which are often sadly to seek in modern 
poetry. Had he never drunk of these ancient fountains, Lord 
De Tabley would still have been an original force in English 
literature : but, as it is, his classical studies have given balance 
to his ideas and refinement to his style. He has measured his 
work against the masterpieces of old-world art, and has felt, in al] 
humility, their chastening influence. To be ‘new,’ to show 
scant reverence for the past, to acknowledge no debt to’ one’s 
elders and betters, is just now the fashionable pose: but it 
never seems to occur to the apostles of the dizarre and the un- 
hackneyed that much of what they are striving to announce is 
as old as the hills, and has been far more felicitously sung twenty 
and odd centuries ago by the literary predecessors whom they 
affect to ignore or even to despise. 

With the exception of ‘Orpheus in Hades’ (as the prefatory 
note informs us) nothing in this volume has ever been printed or 
published before. ‘Orpheus’ came out in the Méineteenth 
Century of November 1893, and was noticed at the time as 
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being a powerful and scholarly rendering of that moving episode 
of mythology—the descent of the love-lorn bard into Hades in 
quest of his lost Eurydice. While it lacks the supreme finish 
of such verse as the late Laureate’s Gnone or The Lotos Eaters, 
it abounds with fine imagery and striking phrases, and charms 
without cloying the reader. Perhaps the best passage is the 
opening of the ‘ Invocation,’ with its almost Miltonic description 
of the Sicilian meadows from which Proserpine was stolen : 

Queen, thou shalt hearken by the breath and fragrance 

Of those old lawns at Enna : by the gales 

That woke the drooping sister-violets, 

And mingled all the sward with musky thyme : 

By the trembling iris, by the speckled eye-bright, 

By the zoned orchis like a purple bee, 

By the rich mountain-tulip's splendid wings 

Dropt like a flame-tuft on the shelving crag : 

By the grey headland o’er the crescent bay : 

By the faint ripple of the island foam : 

By the sails that swept so proudly up the sea, 

By the stern galleys, pulsing golden oars, 

By every tuneful wind and wasted wave, 

By virgin innocence and vestal tears, 

And by thine own immortal maidenhood :— 

Ah, by remembrance of those asphodels— 

The lily of the Elysian heroes’ rest— 

The asphodels flung groundward in dismay 

From thy faint trembling hands and fingers pure, 

What time the sudden chariot and wild steeds 

Rolled as a whirlwind, rushing up behind, 

While on thy bare and ivoried shoulder came 

Their breathing like the bellows of a forge 

\nd he, the demon lover, from the car 

Stept as a cloud of gloom, and in his folds 

Wrapt thee. and night closed on thy radiant eyes. 

In the ‘Ode to Fortune’ Lord de Tabley has Horace 
(Ode i. 37) in mind, and displays not a little of the ‘curiosa 
felicitas’ of the Augustan singer. ‘Take these four verses, with 
their picture of the great combat at Actium : 

So when proud Egypt in her fleet 
Beat up, with canvas all unfurled, 
Inflamed with Mareotic heat, 
To wreck the realm and clutch the world : 
Drunk with the wine of prosperous hours, 
Insane to hope the wildest good, 
She, queenly crowned with lotus-flowers 
Swept silken-sailed across the flood : 
Came with mosquito nets, and came 
With eunuchs, a decrepit band, 
While, doting at her apron, tame 
The great triumvir gave command. 
But when she saw her burning ships 
And heard the roaring of the fire, 
The wanton paled her painted lips, 
And fled the falcon Czesar’s ire. 


‘A Hymn to Aphrodite, ‘Circe, and ‘The Death of 
Phaethon,’ are all equally inspired by classical models, and are 
yet not over-weighted with learning. If here and there we 
note a harsh-sounding line, an unmelodious cadence, or an un- 
convincing epithet, the verse as a whole is as delightful as it is 
distinguished. Lord de Tabley’s shorter poems are, to our 
mind, less attractive, though some of them have a studied 
quaintness which recalls the lyrical fantasies of the seventeenth 
century. Such are ‘A Churchyard Yew, and ‘A Winter 
Sketch,’ both very characteristic pieces, while ‘Anthea’s 
Garland,’ and ‘ An Ode to a Star’ may fairly claim a special 
word of praise. We congratulate Lord de Tabley on a notable 
achievement, well worthy of his high reputation as a poet, and 
we trust he will again give us of his best at no distant date. 

2. Mr. Beesly, like the writer with whom we have coupled 
him in this notice, is a singer who essays loftier themes than 
the majority of his contemporaries, and treats of them with 
spirit and success. He has also a genuine feeling for the classics, 
as is shown by the lines ‘ Before a Reading of the Hecuba,’ and 
by two or three translations from the same drama, which are at 
once faithful and felicitous. ‘Sir Christopher Mings’ is a 
rousing ballad, with a hearty, if somewhat cumbrous, refrain : 

Sir Christopher Mings was a shoemaker’s son, 
He clouted a shoe ere he sighted a gun, 
His mother was born aboard of a hoy, 
And she suckled her lusty sailor-boy, 


And she taught him to make 
Such a name for her sake, 
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As caused the dour Dutch dogs to quake. 
So here's to the name of Sir Christopher Mings— 
A great name,—greater than My Lord The King’s ; 
He fought and bled for England, 
He's lying dead for England, 
And foul fall shame 
On England's fame, 
When Englishmen forget the name 
Of stout Sir Christopher Mings ! 


‘A Woman’s Last Word’ is a terrible indictment of a dead 
scoundrel by the woman he has abused and polluted. Here 
are a few strong lines : 

‘ De mortuis'—it is a fool who writes 
For hypocrites : 

Better without false tear or feignéd ruth 
The whole, black truth. 

God ! how I always hated him, and how 
I hate him now. 


Mr. Beesly is not often, however, so sombre as this. ‘The 
Ploughboy’s Song’ has the very scent of the inland country in 
it, while ‘Amphibious’ hits off the two-fold aspects of Cornish 
life to a nicety. We fell in with many other charming descrip- 
tions of scenery, English and foreign, as we turned the book’s 
pages, envying its author’s freshness and versatility, and his 
frank, straightforward outlook upon men and things, which 
should win him grateful readers in these gloomy times. 


THEOLOGY 


1. History of Religion. By ALLAN MENZIES, D.D. Murray. 
2. Progressive Revelation; or, Through Nature to God. By 
E, M. CAILLARD. Murray. 


1. Dr. Menzies is professor of Biblical Criticism in the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, where his ripe learning and gift of lucid 
exposition have done great service to the students of theology 
in that ancient seat of Scottish education. His name is, pro- 
bably, less known in the theological world than that of Dr. 
A. B. Bruce, or that of the late Professor Robertson Smith, of the 
Free Kirk ; but this is less due to any inferiority in his ability 
or his work, than to the fact that his contributions to the litera- 
ture of his profession have not excited the wrath of his fellow 
churchmen, as those of the two writers we have mentioned 
succeeded in doing. The large ‘orthodox’ (.e., Calvinistic) and 
Puritanic party in the Free Church have, again and again, ful- 
minated against these as disturbers of the peace of the faithful, 
while the more tolerant temper and liberal sentiment of the 
National Church have accepted, with the respect due to con- 
scientious investigation and candid statement, the writings of 
such men as Principal Tulloch, Principal Caird, Dr. Flint, and 
Dr. Menzies—to name no others, past or present—although 
diverging at various points from the traditional orthodoxy. 
Such divergence marks this book in a notable degree. Dr, 
Menzies is, in his theory of religion, a pure evolutionist. There 
is no trace, in his pages, of any belief in a religious ‘ revelation,’ 
inthe ordinary sense. Even in the brief chapter on Christianity, 
at the close, there is not the slightest reference to Christ’s claim 
to be, in a sense peculiar to Himself, the Sonof God. Why the 
author should pass Christianity by so hurriedly as he does we 
cannot understand. ‘It is impossible,’ he says, ‘in this work to 
treat Christianity on the same scale as the other religions,’ Why 
so? The ‘universal religion,’ as he calls it, surely deserved as 
thorough a treatment as that of China or Egypt, of the Eddas 
or the Vedas. Dr. Menzies might at least have tried, as he 
does not, to justify his representation of Christianity as a mere 
evolution on the same plane as Brahmanism or Buddhism, by 
some proof of the incredibility of those portions of the evangelic 
history which are popularly supposed to be irreconcileable with 
his theory, and some express argument against the possibility 
of what is popularly called Revelation. He has written, he 
avows in his preface, with the view of ‘ aiding the student :’ and 
not, apparently, of producing a strictly philosophic and scientific 
treatise. He might assuredly have assumed some inclination, 
on the part of the student, to hold by the apostolic creed and 
the Catholic tradition of all the churches. Hegel is not yet the 
prophet and high priest of the student, even in Scotland, zealously 
though his cult has been urged there by the present Master of 
Balliol. Dr. Menzies’s second chapter is the weak point in his 
book. Not only is its exposition of Christianity meagre and 
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inadequate ; but he wholly fails to show, indeed he does not 
attempt to show, how Jesus Christ fits into his evolutionary 
theory, or is at all explicable by it, either in his teaching or in 
his personality. ‘Christianity was at first a movement within 
Judaism.’ But where in Judaism, even if you bring to its aid 
Hellenism and Zoroastrianism, do you find anything that— 
regarded in the light of a purely scientific evolution—can be said 
to have been a natural preparation for the Nazarene or to account 
for Him? For the clear and careful illustration of his theory, 
which ourauthoraffords in his exposition of the development (from 
the earliest fetish worship) of the national religions, and those 
which he ranges under the Semitic and Aryan groups, of Syria, 
Israel, Islam, the Teuton, the Greek, the Roman, the Indian, 
and the Persian, the student will be grateful to the professor— 
though, no doubt, he will be rather taken aback to find that for 
the ‘Lord God’ of the Old Testament he must accept ‘ Jahweh,’ 
who ‘was probably a nature god, and connected with storms 
and thunder, and had his seat at Mount Sinai.’ How the 
worship of this eremite deity developed intu the religion of 
David and Solomon, of Jeremiah and Isaiah, is by no means 
satisfactorily explained. Dr. Menzies is more successful in his 
criticism of those cults and faiths which lie farther apart from 
Christianity. The book, though, as we have pointed out, fettered 
by the necessities of a so-called ‘ scientific’ theory, is well worth 
an attentive perusal. The style is always clear and unem- 
barrassed: the author’s knowledge is ample; and his tone 
reverent ; but his mind has bowed itself too abjectly before the 
fetish of the scientific theory. 

2. This volume is, in many respects, a contrast to the History 
of Religion, and specially in its healthy independence of thought, 
Miss Caillard is an evolutionist, like Dr. Menzies, but she is not 
a slave toatheory. She regards man from a higher than the 
merely scientific point of view; she regards God as not incapable 
of revealing Himself to the human spirit in modes that transcend 
the grasp of natural science. Man’s spiritual and moral nature 
has, she believes, affinities with, and relations to, that which 
lies altogether beyond the range of science. As a spiritual and 
moral being, he possesses a ‘ nature which transcends the finite, 
and demands for its complete realisation a response from the 
infinite. To this response we give the name of revelation ; 
and to be adequate it must be a revelation of a Jerson, because 
no other form of being could fully respond to human need, and 
yet not transcend human comprehension.’ The Incarnation 
thus presents no insuperable difficulty to the author’s intelli- 
gence, no phenomenon incompatible with her philosophy. In 
her system, as in that of the great Alexandrian divines, ‘the 
Incarnation, instead of being, as too many Christians even now 
regard it, an article of faith, in order to accept which the voice 
of reason must be stifled, is the divine answer to that voice.’ 
The idea is Alexandrian: and, indeed, in her philosophic 
acumen, in her large view of human nature, and delicate per- 
ception of the spiritual yearnings of humanity, Miss Caillard 
has much more affinity with Clement and Athanasius than with 
Herbert Spencer and Huxley. Not that she is unacquainted 
with the teachings of these latter-day masters. Her pages are 
studded with references and quotations, which show that she 
is thoroughly well read in the modern literature of science—of 
positivism, ethnology, and biology ; but she has not been carried 
captive by its dicta upon the possibilities of revelation and the 
phenomena of Christianity. The distinctive interest of her 
book, in fact, is its recognition of the necessity—in the author’s 
view—of the great facts of Christian revelation. The Fall—to 
use the popular term—is the inevitable human experience when 
the creature reaches that stage of self-consciousness at which 
the will chooses wrongly. The Redemption strives to restore 
the will to its proper function, and thus to arrest ‘the failure of 
the whole spiritual development.’ The Incarnation renders 
this redemption possible by revealing to erring man the 
‘perfect type which is the divine conception of manhoo!.’ 
This perfect type must wear the aspect of suffering, of per- 
sonal, not of vicarious, suffering, because Christ must thus 
express the divine sorrow which man’s alienation inflicted upon 
God. ‘Man hath sinned’—says Hooker—‘and God hath 
suffered.’ From the misery and darkness and spiritual death, 


involved in the rebellion of the will against God, and the 
separation from his life, ‘deliverance came when Christ, as the 


representative of man, of the whole race and of each individual, 
renounced separation and yielded Himself unreservedly to God.’ 
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At this point, and in her closing pages generally, we recognise 
distinct evidence of the authoress’s intelligent study of Frederick 
Denison Maurice, and, possibly, of his friend John McLeod Camp- 
bell. It would be impossible to do justice to the whole argument 
of this remarkable work, except at a length which our space 
forbids : nor could any abstract of that argument convey an 
adequate impression of the close reasoning, the true spiritual 
iatuition, the philosophic grasp of principles, the striking and 
original ideas, which impart a unique force and interest to every 
chapter. We have‘perused no recent work, in its department 
of literature, so freshly thoughtful and attractively suggestive. 


THE DEVIL A MONK WOULD BE 
The Yellow Book. Vol. V. London: Lane. 


The new volume of the Ye//ow Book is, if we may put it so, 
a bit off colour.’ The first fine careless rapture has gone—we 
hope for ever; and the mediocrities whose immodesty was 
scarcely worth remark in former numbers now show a stern 
face to the twitchings of naughtiness. But their fit of morality 
made them so ‘almighty dull’ that one can scarcely raise a 
laugh out of them. Aforetime they were at least ridiculous : but 
in their present mood of solemnity they seem like clowns who 
have been out in the rain all night. Mr. Aubrey Beardsley has 
withdrawn the light of his mild and magnificent eye from the 
venture, and now the leader is lost there must be doubt, hesita- 
tion and pain in those who have made him their pattern to live 
and todie. It is as melancholy as an opera without music, or a 
funeral without mutes, to choose the more appropriate simile. 
But though Mr. Beardsley is absent a certain Mr. Robert Halls is 
almost as unconsciously and conscientiously comic. His por- 
trait of a girl represents several lines, circles and triangles with 
some fidelity. The damsel’s arm is twice or more than twice the 
thickness of her wrist, and each of her feet is a foot’s length. 
Mr. Sickert’s ‘Portrait of Mrs. Ernest Leverson’ and his 
‘Middlesex Music Hall’ remind us of a story we once heard 
about an impressionist painter who drew a lot of fluffy 
looking stuff not very like lace but certainly not soapsuds, which 
he exhibited as a portrait of two dancers. The ladies went to 
see the portrait. There was a long silence. At last one said 
*“ Spoof,” isn’t it,’ and the other replied ‘Yes, I think it’s 
“spoof” ; it must be “spoof.”’ Mr. Patten Wilson’s drawing 
is as full of useless inexpressive lines as if it had been a pre- 
Raphaelite masterpiece, and Mr. Walton’s portrait of ‘George 
Egerton’ stares at one like an offended governess. On the 
other hand there is a delicacy of tone and a sense of decoration 
in Mr. Anning Bell’s ‘ Chrysanthemum Girl’ which cannot fai! to 
charm ; two of Mr. Steer’s triad of drawings are so elegant 
and gracious that one wonders at the ineffectiveness of his 
portrait sketch, and Mr. Cotman’s ‘Study of Durham’ is dignified 
and strong. Mr. Hartrick’s ‘Prodigal Son’ is probably a literary 
joke, for the hero of the parable is represented as a megalo- 
cephalous mattoid, with instinctive criminality—as Signor 
Lombroso would say—marked in his ears and epilepsy on his 
brow. The drawing, however, is well enough. 

The number would be memorable if it contained nothing but M. 
AnatoleFrance’s charming little tale, ‘ L’Evéché de Tourcoing’; 
its prose is delicate and fanciful, and as for humour M. France 
has written few stories half so dainty and sub-ironical. But the 
Hon. Maurice Baring’s essay on M. France’s previous work is in- 
discriminate. Mr. Traill’s humour is well seen in ‘ The Papers 
of Basil Fillimer,’ where the hyper-analytical contributors to the 
Yellow Boot themselves are gibbeted. Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s 
essay, ‘The Inner Ear,’ is slight—too slight—but his prose is 
always full-blooded and harmonious. Mr. Street’s not particu- 
larly transcendental ego is over prominent in an able and other- 
wise p'easant criticism of Mr.Meredith’s stories : but why did he 
drag in Mr. Max Beerbohm? Mr. Street, too, is the originator 
of the idea of Mrs. Leverson’s flippant ‘ Suggestion,’ whose only 
virtue is flippancy. That inevitable pair, Messrs. Harland and 
Crackanthorpe are more than usually nonsensical and more 
than usually offensive, besides being dull. Oppressive and dull 
and over-particularised is Mr. Ashcroft Noble’s story, but Miss 
E. Sharpe’s would have read admirably even in the Qu7ver. 

For verse, the volume opens with a long jingle-jangle by 
Mr. Watson entitled a ‘ Hymn to the Sea.’ The metre is both 
imitative and monotonous. We like Mrs, Marriott-Watson’s 
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songs and Miss Nora Hopper’s ; but Mr. John Davidson is tire- 

some even for Mr. John Davidson. Mr. Norman Ga'e makes 

us blush. His melodious moulting, ‘The Call,’ does not refer to 

afternoon-tea time. It takes for motto these words, ‘ Now she 

was deserted by her husband, and there was a man who would 

die for her.’ But instead of dying, he repeated the passionate 

shepherd’s invitation to his love in this sort of verse : 

Tho’ the mist is on the mountains, yet the sun is on the sea ; 

Don't you hear me calling, dearest, you must run away with me? 

We will be congratulated by the linnet and the thrush. 

And compose a life of beauty, like pond-lilies, out of slush. 

You shall marry me, my comrade, and our priest shall be a kiss ; 

Not a nightingale or cuckoo shall our orchard parties miss. 

Though the world may frown—it always does—you and | will take no heed, 

But like skylarks and like sparrows we will love and sing and breed. 
These are not Mr. Gale’s words, but they are very near them. 

It is to be hoped that some of his pious friends on the Literary 

World will see that he gives his propriety a fresh coat of paint. 


THE SENILE HEART 


The Senile Heart: Its Symptoms, Sequelae, and Treatment. By 
GEORGE WILLIAM BALFOUR, M.D., etc, London: Black: 


Amid the rush and whirl of the cataract of drivel which flows 
without intermission from the medical press in this age of pub- 
lishing to advertise, a book like this is a rest and refreshment 
to the weary reviewer. For many years Dr. G. W. Balfour has 
been the acknowledged authority on his chosen subject—disease 
of the heart. A hospital physician of large and varied experi- 
ence, and enjoying the absolute confidence of his professional 
brethren, he has probably a larger experience of serious and 
complicated heart cases than most men ever attain to; and the 
deductions from his vast experience are trebled in value by the 
thorough acquaintance he shows with the most recent scientific 
work on the anatomy and physiology of the heart. 

This small volume contains the cream of his experience of 
the so-called senile heart. This—which would not be a bad 
title for an Ibsenish story of an old man’s love-making—is the 
condition which comes on with advancing years, in which the 
heart hypertrophies without any precedent disease or inflamma- 
tion. An introductory chapter about old age is not only sound 
philosophy, but instinct with poetry. In the second chapter the 
keynote to the teaching on the senile heart is struck by the 
emphasis given to the fact that the old heart is generally a large 
heart ; that instead of atrophying with age, the brain and heart 
maintain their nourishment, and in many cases the heart 
increases in size. Some authorities maintain that this is ex- 
plained by the fact that those only reach advanced life who have 
been originally possessed of large and strong hearts. Dr, 
Balfour holds the much more cheering view that if the old heart 
gets a fair chance it will gradually gain as it gets older, and 
with suitable diet and careful, but not copious, drugging a heart 
which was shabby at sixty may wrestle on till ninety. And 
thus through chapter after chapter the cheery philosophy of the 
book goes on. Descriptions of all kinds of heart-ails are so 
graphic and so vivid that even the lay reader is tempted to 
believe he ails of all at once. The ¢vemor cordis, for instance, 
which good Sir Walter knew so well ; the Zachycardia, in which 
the heart ripples along at 170 per minute. A gallant golfer 
felt it come on at a match, thought of stopping, but took a 
bumper of whisky and won. However, the whisky seems in this 
case to have been too successful, as we are told of other similar 
seizures due to excessive smoking, ‘coupled with a good many 
nips.’ Or again, the Bradycardia, in which the pulse slows 
down to forty, thirty, or even twenty per minute. The great 
Napoleon was a sufferer from bradycardia and epilepsy. 

Fortunately for the lay reader, Dr. Balfour never seems to 
despair, even of his worst cases, and many are recorded who 
outlived the usual span, even with damaged hearts. But our 
wise physician is a fairly strict tyrant. Tobacco is very bad 
for the heart, and the diet which is best is Spartan in its 
simplicity, and contains little liquid comfort ; a dry diet is its 
suggestive title. The book is written in simple nervous prose, 
without an unnecessary word. The author's Puritan and 


Presbyterian ancestry is read between every line. Bible 
phrase, and accurate and even curiously precise Biblical 
knowledge, permeate the book, which every doctor will value 
and even the layman admire, 
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